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even Live Subjects in This Issue 
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What is your loss each year from plant y eect 
diseases? Do you know how to recognize 
the diseases causing losses? Do you know 
how to control them? Do you ever lose your 
tomatoes because of blight or wilt? Do you 
treat your seed wheat and oats for smut? 
Wake up to the losses you are suffering be- 
cause of plant diseases Page 
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This Week’s Bible Questions.—Are you a close 
student of the Bible? Even if you are not, 
we know you will be interested in our series 
of Bible questions each week. This is the 
new series we announced a few weeks ago. 
See how many of this week’s questions you 
can answer without looking them up... Page 
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Better Pastures Will Do Most for Livestock 
Production.—‘“‘In fact, it is probably true 
that the man who can do most to improve the 
pastures of the South is the one who will do 
most to increase livestock production. Cattle 
production, at least, can never be very large- 
ly developed until we give more attention to 
the making and keeping of better pas- 
tures.” 
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Four Ways of Cultivating: Which Is Best?— 
To work more acres with less labor and do 
the job better should be the constant aim of 
every good farmer. At one time cotton was 
ginned by hand, but who would think of do- 
ing that now? Isn’t it just as necessary to 
try to learn how to keep more acres at work 
with the same labor and at greater profit 
TRMPEMEUONS 5 GwsiN sees se dneesu ened s Page 
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Coéperative Marketing of Tobacco Gets An- 
other Big Boost.—‘“Kinston, Rocky Mount, 
Farmville, and Vanceboro—these, among the 
few towns which had previously barred their 
doors against codperative marketing, have 
now signed up warehouses with the Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooéperative Association, An in- 
tensive campaign is now being conducted in 
which growers, merchants, and warehouse- 
men are urged to aid in gaining new members 
for the Association.” 
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The Near-family.—Mrs. Hutt came very near 
exhausting her near-vocabulary on this near- 
family. We hope there are not nearly so 
many families of this near-type as she would 
have us near-believe. We can’t near-see 
how such near-folks can live on such a near- 
nothing basis without being near-dead near- 
all the time. Just turn to the article and 
see what Mrs. Hutt near-says Page 10 


The Dreaded Second Summer.—Every mother 
should read “Our Health Talk” every week. 
“There need be no terrible ‘second summer’ 
for the careful mother,” says Dr. Washburn. j 
“The baby who is fed, clothed, bathed, and FY pin of eS . : : ° ve ~ 
housed properly all the year round will be -7/ nn nner stereo et - ners 
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There is a size 
and style of De 
Laval Separator 
for you, no mat 
ter if you have 
one or a thousand 
cows. 








Don’t Let This 


“Last week we replaced a 
machine made by 
which had been used only five 
years. Our customer, Mr. Craw- 
ford Cook, living near Foyil, 
Oklahoma, shipped one can of 
cream from and then one 
from the De Laval, and changed 
about in this manner for four 
weeks,. the result being that the 
De Laval got him exactly two 
pounds more butter-fat per day, 
and he is milking 12 cows. This 
amount at 35¢c per pound makes 
70c per day, or $255.50 per year, 
more than twice as much as the 
new De Laval was worth. Mr. 
Cook said we could use his name 
andwthis information, and if 
they didn’t believe it, he would 
make an affidavit to that effect.” 

This was taken from a letter 
from one of our agents, but 
there is nothing unusual about 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 
















De Laval Sep- 
arators are fur- 
nished with hand, 
electric, steam 
turbine or belt 
drives, for any 
kind of power. 











it. We are constantly receiving 
letters of a similar character 
from people who say _ they 
waited too long before buying 
a De Laval. 

On hundreds of thousands of 
farms today there is an enor- 
mous amount of butter-fat beiny 
wasted by inferior or worn-out 
separators and by hand skim- 
ming. Perhaps such waste is 
going on right on your farm. 
Stop it at once by getting a new 
De Laval. It is not only the 
world’s best cream saver, but 
lasts longer and is easier to 
clean and turn than any other. 

Call up your De Laval Agent 
today and ask him to bring out 
a new De Laval so that you can 
try it, or write us for full in- 
formation. Sold on such easy 
terms that it will pay for-itself 
while you are using it. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“61 Beale St. 








Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps. 


Cans. 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
operation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Let a Home Can Sealer 
can your owa fruits and yese 
canning for others. F 

WRITE TODAY FOR PRICE-LIST 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, 


Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails. 
Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our prices 
and ORDER EARLY. 

OUR HOME CAN SEALER 





Virginia Cans Give 


Best Results 


Open Top Sanitary 
ALL SIZES. 


(for sanitary cans) 


Simple in 


ables, and make BIG MONEY 
Seals from 600 to 1200 cans daily. 


Box 577-A ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








[FARM SANITATION 
Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
forall 
TT; a) 7 5 = 
Live Stock «»1 Poultry 
SEND FOR FRER 


No, 151 


BOOKLETS 


Farm Sanitation 


No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Pouitry 
No. 185. How to Build a Hoe Walioy 


Kreso Dip No. i in original packares is 
sold at all drug stores 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROI?, MICH. 
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They Cost Less 
because they give longer service 
Every pair of 








Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


Weaning the Baby 
T= baby should be weaned at the age 


of 9 or 10 months; anyway, weaning 
should not be delayed beyond the end of 
a year, for the reason that the mother’s 
milk is likely to be 
changed in character 
by this time and it 
often becomes unfit 
for the infant. 

The best method 
of weaning a baby is 
to teach the child to 
drink from a cup 
and give one. or 
more of the reg- 
ular feedings with 
cow’s milk for a day 
or two in this way. Then give two feed- 
ings, and so on until the breast or the 
bottle has been withdrawn, except for 
the last feeding for the night. 

When the breast or bottle is not given 
at this last feeding, the child usually re- 
fuses to take the cup and will cry itself 
to sleep. Don’t worry, but be sure and 
allow it to do this. The same thing will 
probably occur on the second night, but 
the refusal to drink from the cup will 
be less vigorous and sleep will come 
sooner. By the third night it will have 
occurred to the baby that milk from a 
cup is better than no milk at all and he 
will take it. The ordeal is then over 
and the baby weaned. 


The Dreaded Second Summer 











DR. WASHBURN 


HERE need be no terrible “second 
summer” for the careful mother 


The baby who is fed, clothed, bathed, 
and housed properly all the year round 
will be able to stand its second summer 
just as well as it did its first. In hot 
weather food is more likely to spoil— 
this is the real cause of second summer 
troubles. Extra care is needed to see 
that the milk is kept fresh and sweet and 
that the baby does not get any food 
which is not in perfect condition. 

It is an almost universal custom, when 
the child is weaned or fed on something 
other than milk, to allow him to have 
“tastes” from the table. These tastes 


very often comprise some of every kind 
of food. Milk is sometimes the only 
suitable food given and, too often, it is 
not given in sufficient quantities. Not 


only is the other food unsuitable but it 
is very often given irregularly and sup- 
plemented by sweet crackers and cakes 
or, at least, plain bread between meals. 

lso, during the hot months the diges- 
tive system is less able to stand such 
abuse and the child becomes ill. But 
the second summer, approached properly, 
is hardly more dangerous than any other 
summer during the early years of a 


child’s life. 


_ THEFARMRADIO | 





Circular on Radio Is Issued by 
Government 


HE Bureau of Standards, of the Unit- 

ed States Depariment of Commerce, 
issues a circular entitled “Construction 
and Operation of a Very Simple Radio 
Receiving Equipment The pamphlet 
describes the construction and operation 
of an inexpensive radio receiving outfit, 
which will enable anyone to lear a radio 
code message, or music and voice sent 
from medium power transmitting sta- 
tions within an area about the size of a 
large city, and from high power stations 
within 50 miles, provided the es used 
by the sending stations have wave leneths 
between 600 and 200 meters. The total 
cost of such an outfit can be kept below 
$10, or if an especially efficient outfit ts 


desired, the cost may be about $15 
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WITTE ENGINE 
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CERTAIN registered Holstein bull 
A Was sold as beef for $160 After he 
had yone to the slouchter house, his own 


ir may be obtamed 


of Standards at 


circul 
Bureau 


oft thi 
by writing to the 


Copies 


ers found that four of his daughters 
averaged &2 pounds of butterfat more 


than them daris Chis is an average of 


3S per cent in one generation that can 
be credited to the bull A cooperative 
bull association would have kept this 


bull in the community until his value was 
recognized, If he had been pasced 










Difference 
In Sample 


is the difference between profit 
and loss. A good sample 
means sure profit. A poor 
sample means that you'll have 
to take what the buyer offers 


Munger 


System 
Outfits 


have a long established repu- 
tation for producing the best 
sample. 
That’s why MUNGER SYS. 
TEM outfits outnumber all 
others throughout the Cotton 
Belt. There’s one near you. 
Take Your Cotton There 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


Sale Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Territory 
Now Open 


We have some territory 
open for men who will in 
terest customers in ‘’Time-proof” mon- 
umenis—who stand well in their tert 
tory, and who can give gilt edge refer- 
ences. 


EARN $1000.00 A YEAR 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


For 18 years, ministers, farmers and 
merchants— whose willingness to work, 
has fitted them to act as our agents— 
have gleaned a golden harvest from 
their connection with us 

We require no advance payment be- 
cause we are confident the monument 
will please the customer. No invést- 
ment. Commissions are paid in cash. 

Write us today for full particulars— 
fomorrow someone else may ave 
**clinched”’ your territory 

CONSUMERS’ MONUMENT CO. 
Box 20 BALL GROUND, GA. 


———— 
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NEW ai TRON 


yy — m3 A AMMarvrnra MAKER $12 
Sey AGENTS A DAY 
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AKRON LAMP CO 





136 lron St. Akron, oO. 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only betler 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 























Better Pastures Will Do Most for 
Livestock Production 


HE man who can do most toward 
"increasing feed production in the 

South will do most toward increas- 
ing livestock production, In fact, it is 
probably true that the man who can 
do the most to improve the pastures 
of the South is the one who will do 
most to increase livestock production. 
Cattle production, at least, can never 
be very largely developed until we 
give more attention to the making and 
keeping of better pastures. 

To state that the South is not a 
“erass” country is simply nonsense. It 
is not a “cotton country” or a “corn 
country” in the same sense, because it 
does not produce as much cotton per 
acre as Egypt or as much corn as the 
Central Northern states. Any country 
with the multitude of pasture plants 
we have and our abundant rainfall can 
have good pastures when it wants 
them enough to keep down other 
rapidly-growing plants that are not 
grazed and is willing to do the other 
things necessary to have good pas- 
tures, 

The essentials to making a pasture 
are, first, a soil that does not wash 
away, but stays today where it was 
yesterday. One man with a most ex- 
cellent pasture when asked what was 
necessary to make such a pasture 
said: “Keep the ground covered.” He 
meant by this that the soil must not 
wash off, that plants that naturally 
grow in the section must be put on tlie 
land and that it be not so closely graz- 
ed as to expose the soil. 


Making the Soil “Stay Put” 


SOIL that “stays put,” then, is the 

first essential. The second is that 
plants which naturally thrive in the 
section be put on the land. The third 
is that other plants, non-pasture plants, 
plants the livestock will not eat, must 
be kept down and the fourth is that 
the pastures must not be grazed too 
closely. Some plants, when once well 
established on the soil, will stand close 
grazing, but none will produce the 
most feed when grazed as closely as is 
customary in the South. 

A poor, dry soil will not cover itself 
with nutritious pasture plants in a few 
Months, nor will such a soil furnish 
much grazing, but any soil, except the 
coarse sands, in the South will afford 
considerable grazing if properly 
treated. 

In the South, uncultivated lands do 
not cover themselves with grass alone, 
as they do further north, and conse- 
Guently it is stated that “the South is 
not a good grass country.” 


Heavy Rainfall Causes Soil to Wash 


by THE South many of our soils wash 
from the heavy rainfall. Of course, 
they do not cover themselves with 
grass. If the soils do not wash they 
quickly cover themselves with weeds, 
briars, brush, ete., but not with grass. 
Why? Because owing to the mois- 
ture, sunshine and other inducements 
to rank-growing vegetation the non- 
Pasture plants, which grow more rap- 
idly, take possession of the soil and 
mother and shade out the slower- 
8towing grasses and other pasture 
plants. 

Any Southern soil, except’ the 
coarser sands, which does not wash 
and on which the non-pasture plants 
are kept down, will cover itself with 
Pasture plants if allowed to do so. 
_ But good pastures, first-class pas- 
tures, can only be made on good soils 





with some expense for stargtmg and 
keeping in condition. Some\gptts need 
lime, others need nitrogen anf phos- 
phorus and all need plants adapted to 
the soil and section and that weeds 
and brush be kept down until the pas- 
ture plants cover the surface. 


Drying Off Brood Mare 


READER wishes to know how to 
dry up the milk flow of a mare 
with an eight-months-old colt? 
First, the mare should be fed on 
hay only and it will be better if 
grass hay instead of any legume hay 
is used. The quantity of this hay 
should be limited to not over three 
quarters of a pound a day for every 
100 pounds of the mare's weight. After 
this has been continued for two or 
three days the colt should be re- 
moved and not allowed to nurse 
again. If the udder gets too full and 
there seems danger of serious inflam- 
mation a small amount of milk may 
be mifked out by hand, once a day 
for two or three days and then once 
or twice at two or three days’ in- 
tervals. It is also sometimes recom- 
mended that the udder be rubbed with 
lard and camphor, or with a mixture 
of one part of fluid extract of bella- 
donna and four parts each of alco- 
hol and water; twice a day for a few 
days, to help dry up the milk flow. It 
is always best not to milk the udder 
out or allow the colt to nurse after it 
has been removed if this is possible. 
If the mare is on dry feed and the 
quantity is cut down to hay alone it 
is seldom necessary to milk the udder 
out more than once a day for two or 
thrée days and frequently no milk- 
ing at all is necessary. The udder 
will get very full, but in a day or 
two it will begin to go down and in 
a short time the mare is dry. 


Shropshire and Southdown Com- 
pared 
READER wishes to know the “chief 
differences between Shropshire 
sheep and Southdowns, as to size, early 
maturity, quality of meat, breeding 
and crossing qualities, wool produc- 
tion, and general appearance.” 

1. In size the Shropshire is larger, 
probably averaging from 40 to 50 
pounds more for the rams and 25 
pounds more for the ewes. Where pas- 
tures are good and feed abundant the 
larger size of the Shropshire has been 
one of its points of prefer 

2. The Shropshire matures fairly ear- 
ly and the lambs reach a fair size ear- 
ly, but in what is really meant by 
“early maturity” the Southdown is 
probably slightly superior. 


ence, 


grazing qualities the Shrop- 
They require bet- 


3. In 
shires are only fair. 
ter grazing and more feed, being a 
larger sheep. For the South, the 
Southdown being smailer may be 
classed as better grazers. 

4. The quality of the meat of both is 
excellent and both dress a high per 
cent of the live weight. The quality 
of the Shropshire carcass is good and 
it is larger than that of the Southdown 
but in quality alone or in quality of 
meat the Southdown is somewhat su- 
perior. 

5. In breeding qualities and for 
crossing, the Shropshire has proved 
good and is extensively used, especially 
for crossing on Merino ewes. The 
Shropshire is probably more prolific 
than the Southdown and the lambs are 
larger. However, the Southdown has 
proved a great crosser, having been 
used in the making of several of the 





other breeds, such. as_ Shropshire, 
Hampshire, and Oxford. The value of 
the Southdown in crossing is chiefly in 
the quality of the grades produced. 
The Southdown ram has a wonderful 
faculty of giving his lambs a smooth, 
compact body of good quality, lacking 
only in size if at all. 


6. The Shropshire is much superior 
to the Southdown in wool production. 
The fleece covers the whole body, is 
longer and of much greater weight, 
probably on an average a 40 to 50 per 
cent heavier fleece being shown by the 
Shropshire than the Southdown. In 
fact, the light fleece and small size of 
the Southdowns have held them back 
in America notwithstanding the excel- 
lent quality of the carcass and their 
good crossing qualities. 

7. In general appearance the Shrop- 
shire is larger. The face, ears and 
legs are usually dark brown. The head 
is larger than the Southdown and is 
usually covered with wool even to the 
nostrils. The space between the ears 
of the Southdown and the forehead 
are covered with wool but the face is 
not, and the face and legs are a dark 
grayish brown, of a lighter shade of 
color than in the Shropshire. The 
greater size and depth of body of the 
Shropshire gives it a more massive ap- 
pearance, but the Southdown has a re- 
markably flat smooth back and square 
rump. 


Not Practicable to Harden Carcass 
of Peanut-fed Hogs 


HN pe soft pork problem is a serious one 
for the Southern hog producer. With 
peanuts, soy beans, etc., the Southern 
farmer can produce live hogs econom- 
ically and can compete with the produc- 
ers of the so-called hog belt. Thaf is, 
he can produce 100 pounds of live hog 
as cheaply as it can be produced else- 
where, but the peanut-fed hog produces 
a soft carcass, which is undesirable for 
the packer and consequently he penalizes 
the peanut-fed hog 1 to 3 cents a pound 
in price. This is such a heavy penalty, 
even when live hogs are selling for from 
8 to 10 cents a pound, that there is serious 
doubt as to whether the Southern pro- 
ducer can compete with the Corn Belt 
hog producer, even if there were no other 
objections to the production of an in- 
ferior carcass. 

For a time we were led to believe that 
the carcass of the peanut and soy bean- 
fed hog could in most cases be hardened 
satisfactorily by a finishing period on 
corn and tankage, or corn and cotton- 
seed meal. The necessary length of this 
feeding period was generally stated as 
from 35 to 60 days. 

On the other hand, the packers have 
often claimed that if a pig was once fed 
for any considerable length of time on 
peanuts the carcass could never*he satis- 
factorily hardened. 

It would now appear from recent in- 
vestigations and announcements of the 
investigators that the packers were near- 
er right than some of the feeders and 
investigators. 

The official opinion-now seems to be 
expressed as follows: “If a given amount 
of gain is put on a hog with peanuts, fol- 
lowed by the same amount of gain with 
corn and tankage or corn and cottonseed 
meal, the carcass will be soft.” 

This, we interpret to mean, that if a 
pig weighing 50 pounds is turned on pea- 
nuts, and gains 75 pounds while on the 
peanuts, it cannot then be finished to a 
hog of 200 pounds on corn and cotton- 
seed meal and a firm carcass expected. 
This simply means that peanuts cannot 
be used to much advantage in producing 
market hogs that will kill out a satisfac- 
tory carcass. If corn must be used for 
producing more than one-half the growth 
of a pig from 50 pounds weight up to a 
market hog weighing 200 pounds, we are 
unable to see how the South can com- 
pete with the Corn Belt in producing 
hogs so long as the Corn Belt averages 
about twice as much cern per acre as is 
produced in the South. In other words, 


the time required to harden a peanut-fed 
hog is greater than it is practicable for 
the Southern farmer to feed on corn ard 
produce hogs economically. It would 
therefore appear that if the South is to 
produce market hogs, there will have to 
be a tremendous increase in our soil fer- 
tility and yields of corn, or some other 
solution of the soft-pork problem must 
be found. At present, the prospect for 
the latter result is, to say the least, not 
bright. 

The soft pork produced on peanuts is 
not inferior in flavor, but the loss in 
weight in curing and the impossibility of 
producing a cured meat product that will 
meet present market and quality require- 
ments constitute the greatest objections 
to the peanut-fed hog. Possibly the 
farmer may still find it advisable to pro- 
duce his home meat supplies largely on 
peanuts and soy beans, but he is certainly 
placed at a great advantage in the pro- 
duction of market hogs if he must use 
corn to produce more than half the 
weight. 


Shorthorn, Not Durham 


READER wants to know if there 
is a “Durham” breed of cattle? 

There is no breed of cattle now 
named “Durham.” Shorthorns were 
once known as Shorthorn Durhams 
or Durhams. Later when the breed 
became known as Shorthorn and a 
polled branch of the breed was de- 
veloped these polled cattle were 
called polled Durham, but a year or 
two since the name Durham was 
dropped and these cattle are now 
known as Polled Shorthorn. 

There are now the standard Short- 
horns developed chiefly as a_ beef 
breed; polled Shorthorns, double and 
single standard, and Milking Short- 
horns. 

There are both double and single 
standard Polled Shorthorns, the first 
being purebred Shorthorns without 
horns. 

There is now no breed of purebred 
cattle in America known as Durham. 


How Often Should a Dairy Cow Be 
Bred 


READER says he has a cow that 

gave four to five gallons of milk 
a day for three or four months, but af- 
ter being bred again she fell off in her 
milk flow to one gallon and soon to 
one quart a day. He wants to know 
if a cow should come fresh every year, 
or only once in three or four years? 

It is almost universally agreed that 
a dairy cow should come fresh about 
every year, as nearly as practicable 

In this case, there is probably some 
other cause for the great falling off in 
the milk flow. This is indicated by the 
sudden and great falling off and by the 
fact that the cow had only been fresh 
for three or four months. It is true 
that some cows only give a good flow 
for a short time, but they usually milk 
for a longer period than three or four 
months and they do not drop off so 
much in so short a time. Some cows 
give a large flow for five or six 
months and then fall off to a very 
small amount when they have been in 
milk seven or eight months, while oth- 
ers continue a fair flow for 10 or Il 
months or even for the full year. A 
good dairy cow should give milk for 
from 10 to 10% months out of the 
year and should maintain a fair flow 
for 9 or 10 months. 

In some cases the cow may fall off 
in her milk flow gradually after breed- 
ing, but as stated, there is very proba- 
bly some other reason in this case for 
the cow going practically dry quickly 
after being bred. 


RUE, velvet beans make it a little harder 

to gather corn, but the farmer who fails 
to plant velvet beans—or—some other good 
legume, with his corn belongs to that class 
which prefers not to kill two birds with oue 
stone. 
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| What Farmers Want to Know 
\n a tO 
&. 
| By W. F. MASSEY 
(e —-* — 

} = a7 . +r cro but exne d notato ¢ = 
Please Write With Black Ink ter crops, but expericne: i potato grow 
ee ; ers do not do any such silly thing: 

MANY of our friends write with a hes tek aide Oe. aie enitinne tts 

ts ie +9 oe a Id ad - % Vay » SOV owpea ‘ 0 

pale pencil and n aA old eyes Can- prepare the land well and put the peas 
not read their letters. I often have to in with a wheat drill set to two bushels 
get some one with younger eyes tO of wheat an acre Fertilize with acid 


read them for me and sometimes it is 
difficult for the young eyes to read the 
letter. Please nse black ink and do 
not use microscopic size letters. 


° 
Growing Summer Apples 

2 HAT do you think of commercial 
growing of summer apples in East 

Tennessee about Chattanooga?” 

I can see no reason why summer ap- 
ples should not thrive in East Tennessee. 
They are a profitable crop on this penin- 
sula, especially in Delaware, where they 
are largely grown. 


Suckers on Sweet Corn 
“Tt PLANTED some Country Gentleman 
sweet corn. It makes many suckers. 
Would it be best to pull these off?” 

I have tried both methods, pulling off 
the suckers and letting them grow. _I 
have long since come to the conclusion 
that pulling the suckers from corn is a 
waste of time and labor. The suckers 
often make good ears. 


Growing Grapes for Juice 


“WAT do you think of growing Con- 
cord grapes on a large scale im 
North Carolina th We 





for MLARUG JUICE 
ought to meke it better than Welch.” 


Grape juice is now being made in 
Eastern North Carolina from the Scup- 
pernong. My opinion is that anyone who 


once tastes Scuppernong juice will never 
want to buy the Concord article. 


He Will Have the Experience 


ECENTLY a correspondent 

ern North Carolina wrote g 
for information about growing celery, 
saying that he had fine plants ready to 
set. I told him that his plants were too 
early, and that August would be early 
enough to set the plants in his climate. 
Recently, I got a reply, saying that: “I 
am going to set the plants in June and 
blanch them with paper like they do in 
Florida. Then I will have the celery on 
the market in August.” 

I will have my usual directions for 
growing celery in The Progressive 
Farmer in July. Experience kecps a 
high-priced school. What they can do 
in Florida in winter and what you can 
do in North Carolina in August are two 
very different propositions. Some years 
ago, Mr. Lindsay, owning a great farm 
which his father had reclaimed from the 
Dismal Swamp, and which he had fur- 
ther improved by a great drainage canal, 
hired an experienced celery grower from 
Kalamazoo to grow celery on this fertile 
soil. The man started in early and by 
the last of May had 10 acres set in celery. 
I saw the plot late in July, after the man 
had left in disgust, telling Mr. Lindsay 
that celery would not grow in Virginia. 
He thought that he carried Kalamazoo 
climate with him, just as you seem to 
think that you have Florida winter in 
August. 


Black Aphis, Sweet Potatoes, Cow- 
peas 


black insect on my 
What shall I do? 


in East- 
asking me 





“THERE 


is a littl 
] 


rye hey 
chrysanthemums 


How late would you set slips from a bed 
of sweet potatoe ¢? Which method makes 
best market potato bedded plants or 
vine cuti! Wh rethod ’ 
and fer J }} rb hoect rot + 
cowp W ha s are best a 
sell j highest t 

The St ( the chrysanth is 1 
the black aphis. You can get fr eeds- 
men an article called Black Leaf 40, the 
40 per cent of sulphate of nicotine, or 


you can make a strong decoction of to- 
bacco and spray them with that. Plants 
from bedded potatoes are the only ones 
to use for shipping potatoes. Cuttings 
from these in August make the best bed- 
ding stock. Some had a notion years 


ago that vines buried in the fall and cut- 
tings made from them would make bet- 





phosphate. The Unknown or Wonder- 
ful will make the heaviest vine growth. 
The Whippoorwill is earlier and as pro- 
ductive as any, but no cowpea is a heavy 
cropper and the price is about uniform 
for any sort. 


Hubbard Squashes 
Hotham Piedmont 


North Carolina: “T 

have planted some Hubbard squash 
seed, and the vines aM yrowing rapidly 
and have ple ty of flowers but no 
squas hes. Why is this?” 


Squashes, cucumbers, and cantaloupes 
ali make lots of wide open ye llow blooms 
which never make fruit. But these blos- 
soms come early in order to ripen the 
pollen on the stamens to make it ready, 
for the half-open pistillat that 
come later. Then the ripe pollen grains 
get on the insects that crawl into the pis- 


t alicd 


1 flowers 


tillate flowers and sect the seed. The 
flowers that make the squashes are not 
so showy, but they have the ovary at- 
tached which will swell into a squash 
when fertilized by the pollen. I am 


afraid that your squashes are too early. 


Wheat After Peas 


“Tt HAVE been told by reliable farmers 

that I can turn under the wheat stub- 
ble after harvest and sow peas, and sow 
again to wheat, and can keep this up and 
improve the soil. What do you think 
of it?” 


In your Piedmont clay wheat should 
be a fairly profitable crop, and you can 
follow this method for two or three 
years, but you will soon find that you 
are getting too heavy straw and the 
wheat will be apt to lodge in heavy rains 
the last of May. I think that in the long 
run it will not be best for land or crop 
to put more than two fields of wheat, 
one following the other, in rotation. If 
the peas are to be turned under they 
should be turned early enough to allow 
them to decay and the soil to settle well 
before time to sow the wheat. A field 
of wheat after corn, and this crop fol- 
lowed by peas and wheat, and then back 
to tobacco, crimson clover, and corn, will 
make an improving rotation. 


Growing Pears That Are Free From 
Blight 


“WOU will remember that 1 wrote to 

you about pear growing. I send a 
letter from Prof. C. C.. Newman, of 
Clemson College. You will note what 
he says about blight, and that he advises 
but one variety because of the blight, the 
Kieffer.” 


Professor Newman is right in saying 
that trees growing rapidly are more 
liable to blight than where they grow 
slowly. The Kieffer is not exempt from 
blight, while there are better pears which 
in my experience have never blighted. 

1 once had two lots of pear trees sep- 
arated only by an evergreen hedge. One 
lot of trees was in a vegetable garden of 
strong limestone clay loam, and well 
manured and highly cultivated. The 
trees on the other side of the hedge were 
in a grass sod kept mowed as a lawn 
Most trees in the cultivated plot blighted 
badly. The worst were the Bartlett and 
Lawrence. The following varieties never 
blighted, either in the garden or on the 
lawn; Seckel, Beurre D’Anjou, Made- 
line, | Elizabeth. J have 


nf . , 
Nlanning s 





Seckel and D’Anjou now. They have not 
bloomed to any extent yet, and of course, 
are not yet in danger of blight. They and 
the Kiet rare wing i ]-t l T 
garden. The Kieffer is bearing this ar 
for the first time. I} QI rie- 
ties I advise for years, and while the Kief- 
fer does often blight, I have never seen 


one of the varieties named that blighted 
Madeline is an early pear, and often de- 
cays at the core. Manning’s Elizabeth is a 
very early summer pear, a little round 
pear about the size of a hulled walnut. 
It has a rosy cheek, and is a profuse 
bearer. D’Anjou is a late fall pear of 
good size and fine quality. Kieffer is 





planted largely here along roads and 
railroads, for no tramp will ever pull a 
green Kieffer any more than a green 
persimmon, 

I would plant pears always in strong 
soil. No matter fast they grow, 
t blight until they bloom, 


there will be no 
for the bacilli are brought to the blos- 


how 





som on the feet { bees usually Chey 
grow downward into the shoot and the 
blight can be detected before the leaves 
die by shriveling of the bark. Cut out 
ahead of this at once nd save the lumb. 
Blight is n respector olf geographical 
lines Certain varicties blicht badly in 
Pennsylvania as in your state. It has to 
be fought everywhere to get the fruit. 
Plant and cultivate and get a strong 


growth, and as soon as old enough to 
bear, seed down to grass and keep it 
mowed like a lawn, leaving all cut grass 
remain where cut. 


Planting Magnolia Seed 


"W70U say the seed of magnolias should 
be planted green and in sand. Where 
are the seed to be found?” 

You do not quote me correctly. I have 
never advised planting magnolia seed 
green in sand. I have said that they will 
not grow well if allowed to remain dry 
all winter. You will find the seed in the 


berries that hang out of the cones when 
rip These should be washed clean and 
it in box of moist sand and buried 
ut doors until spring to prevent the 
seed irom drying. Then in spring sow 
them in a well-prepared seedbed. At the 
end of one season’s growth, clip the tap- 
root and transplant to rows for culti- 


vation in the spring, cutting off the leaves 
first. Then cultivate them in nursery 
rows until large enough to transplant 
permanently. Always remove the leaves 
in transplanting. 





| THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 
Poison the Weevil at the Right Time 


HE use of calcium arsenate in con- 

trolling the boll weevil has usually 
been attended with success in those in- 
stances in which weevils were serious- 
ly injuring a crop. Where the land was 
sufficiently fertile to produce one-half 
bale or more of lint cotton per acre, 
with weevil damage eliminated, and 
when the poison was properly applied, 
at the right. time, assuming that the 
land is sufficiently fertile to make the 
poisoning worth while and that the 
work will be well done, when is the 
proper time to start poisoning oper- 








ations? Those whu have been most 
successful with this control method 
say that when from 10 to 15 


per cent of the squares have been 
punctured by weevils, it is time to 
make the first application of poison. 
“We find every year,” says B. R. 
Coad, director of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture boll weevil 
laboratory, “that many farmers fail to 
realize their danger early enough, and 
then start making desperate efforts to 
poison after the infestation has be- 
come very heavy. They scurry around 
trying to get calcium arsenate and 
dusting machinery, and nearly always 
there is considerable delay. Even when 
they get the poison and the machinery, 
it is extremely difficult to control wee- 
vil infestation after it becomes severe 
There are so many weevil stages pres- 
ent in the squares and bolls that some 
of them come out every day, and poi- 
son must be kept constantly on the 
plants if any good is to be done by it. 
increases the 


This very greatly ex- 
pense of poisoning. Then, if there 
comes even a short spell of rainy 


weather, such control as has been gain- 








ed is lost and the farmer has gone to 
heavy y expense for nothing We advise 
all cotton planters to be extremely 
careful about starting late season poi- 
soning In lew ¢ es, it has been 
1CCe vy cost and only 
wnde th 1! :. 2 T le condi ns 
he | Ss cou to be Tf cpared 
to 1 at the right rie 
In term t! y it ol eeviul 
ifestation it dvisable to make 
c { 100 s juares each at five or 
ix different points in the field, and tak« 
an average as tothe per cent of squares 
punctured. These points should be se- 


Jected in such a way as to represent 
average conditions, and in making the 
count at any one point it will be well 
to count 10 squares or forms on each 
of 10 plants, thus making the count at 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


each point include 100 squares The 
squares on the plant and not thos ea 
the ground should be examined fed 


signs of weevil damage 


During each count of 100 Squares 
pull off those that are punctured byt 
let those which are not punctured re. 
main on the plant. The punctureg 
squares may be put in a small Sack, 
Aiter the count at each point has been 
completed, the punctured — squares 
should be counted, recorded, and then 
discarded to prevent an possibility of 
confusion with the counts at other 
p ints 


For example, after making counts of 


100 squares each at five different 
points, say the north, south, east and 
west corners, and the center of the 


field, the per cent of infestation might 
be shown as follows 


Syuares 

Squares not Squares 

examined punctured punctured 
Northeast corner. 100 85 15 
Northwest corner. 100 Ve 8 
Southwest corner. 100 R 12 
Southeast corner.. 100 8U 20 
Center corner..... 100 9 3 
Total for field.. 500 $42 58 
Average for field 100 88.4 11.6 


In other words, in the ficld in ques. 
tion about 12 per cent of the squares 


and forms would be found punctured 
by weevil, and if other conditions were 
such as to enable one to poison with a 


fair chance for profit, it would be time 
to begin operations. 

In our Reference Special of Febry- 
ary 18 we gave detailed iniormation as 
to how to beat the boll weevil m 1922, 
and those of our readers, who have 
saved this copy should again read the 
rules for poisoning the weevil, given 
therein. E. B. 


Honoring the Poland-China 


HURSDAY, June 15, a remarkable 
monument was unveiled near Leban- 
on, Ohio. This monument commemo- 
rates the issuance of the first pedigree 


for purebred Poland-China hogs in 
America. 
The Poland-China is an American 


breed, developed in the Miami Valley in 
Ohio and a few of the adjoining coun- 
ties of Indiana. The breed resulted from 
the crossing of several more or less dis- 
tinct breeds of hogs on the native or 
common farm stock of this section. The 
pork packing indu:try had an early de- 
velopment in Cincinnati, and the’ rich 
farming country adjacent developed a 
popular breed of hogs, which was later 
to supply the majority of the market 
hogs when the packing industry had 
grown to enormous proportions. 

As early as 1816 the Shakers of War- 
ren County, Ohio, introduced what was 
called the “Big China,” a white hog with 
sandy or black spots, to improve the na- 
tive stock. The resulting animal was 
known for some time as the Warren 
County hog and was an improvement 
over the original stock. 

In 1835 or thereabouts, it is stated that 
Berkshires were largely used for the im- 
provement of the hogs of this section, 
and later, about 1840, the Irish Grazier 
was imported and crossed on the stock 
which had been built up from the pre- 
vious crossings. 

It is now claimed that no outside blood 
has been introduced since 1845. At one 
time it was claimed by some that a breed 
from Poland had been used in the breed- 
ing of the Poland-China, but this popu- 
lar belief was proved erroneous, although 
it left its impress on the name of the 
breed. A committee, appointed to inves- 
tigate this question, reported that no 
Poland hog had been used in developing 


the breed, but that the names, which ha 
become popular, should be the official 
name of the breed, and since 1872 the 


accepted name has been Poland-China.- 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVER —_ 
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NOT A POISON! 


Newly di »vered virus gus ArANs (4 
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THEY DIE OUTSIDE! 


No odors from dead rats, No traps 
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FREE To intro- 
duce $1,000 
RAT KILLER in your lo- 

cality we'll pay you 100% 
profit and give you yours FREE. 
Send only $1 for 3 Dollar-size triple 
strens eth bottles. Use one free, sell the 
other 2 to your neighbors for $2. We pay postage, 
SEND NO MONEY! [i ¥cu pre 
fer we ship 
allthree Dollar-bottles C. O, D. by mail wer 
only a" and postage. Each dollar bottle Guaranteed to 
clea: ur house or barn. wait, write 


GARFIELD ‘LABORATORIES 
Dept. 157, 3935 W. Washington Bivd. 
"CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















°Sis.os German 


MAUSER 


Less than half pre-war prices, 
Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic. Shoots 
standard cariridees. Convenient to carry—— lies flat in 
the pock p™ ig ct, satety device, World's Famous 
Luger 50 cal, $21.9 
swing out cylinder 32 cal. $ . 
All our guns brand new latest models—guaranteed 
genuine imported. 








MAN ON a LIVI RY, 


Sati sfactiorn 


tecd or money mmptly refunded, 


25 Cal. ‘BLUE STEEL ARMY OUTO- 
MATIC —32 Cal. 


$10. 45. 


Officera 


32 Cal. ! 
you wu 

BREAK revo 1. § 

| HOLSTERS Gensine [25 2nd 32 cat, - Soe | 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway DESK O16 New York City 


BU RR CLOVER 


Best and Cheap- 
est Soil Builder 


| Perpetuates itself 
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Adapted to any grade 
of soi Will mak 
you independent 
Without obligatior 
write for FREE c Dy. 
“How to Avoid 
Swindlers and 
Failure with Burr 
Clover.’’ 


A. F. RUFF, Prop., 
Burr Clover Farm, 
Rock Hill, s. C. 


OROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
rooiing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 

Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll (S3.F) $1.49 


2- te or 5 = 3-Ply $2.29 
" f no seconds or short 
rolls of 108-sq. ft. wi 
Will not stick in rolls 
2ct from South’s Oldest and 
nery and Supply House. 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 































HOME CANNERS, $6.25 
With all necessary tools: 
burns wood or ooal; may be 
operated inside or out in the 
open. Works any kind of 
giass jars or tin cans. Ca- 
pacity, 300 to 400 per day. 
One free with club of six. 
Dealers in 
Cans and Canning Supplies 
Write for Circular. 
FARM CANNER MFG. CO 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 











Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 


——___. 











| Cooperative Marketing of Tobacco 
Gets Another Big Boost 
K 


INSTON, Mount, 
few towns which had previously bar 


and \ these 
red their doors against cooperative 
marketing, have now signed up ware- 
houses with the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association. 

This is one result of the recent tour 
of Eastern North Carolina by. Aaron 
Sapiro and representatives of the Ken- 
tucky burley tobacco growers’ cooper- 
ative marketing association. These 
men came direct from Kentucky and 
told farmers of the great success of co- 
Operative marketing there. 

The enthusiasm of 25,000 Eastern 
North Carolina farmers who attended 
over 30 crowded meetings turned the 
campaign into a crusade. The crusade 
is rapidly developing into a landslide 
on which thousands of new growers 
and a number of additional warehouses 
have already come into the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association. 

“Neither the outsider nor the insider 
would have gotten any decent prices 
for burley tobacco in Kentucky if the 
Association had not been organized 
this last year,” said Mr. Sapiro. “I want 
to tell you that in Kentucky the year 
preceding, the growers got an average 
of 8 to 11 cents a pound for burley to- 
bacco. The growers in the Kentucky 
association this year will average 25 
cents a pound net,” declared the little 
Californian—and he added that those 
speculators are cowards who have cir- 
culated signed and unsigned pamph- 
lets against codperative market- 
ing, but feared to meet him face to 
face with arguments against this 
movement of, by, and for the farmers. 


Farmville, 
among the 


Rocky 


anceboro 


il 


Speculators and warehousemen who 
were hostile to codperative marketing 
sat silent in- meeting after meeting 
while Sapiro told the growers that no 





system could be worse than the auc- 
tion sale of tobacco under which to- 
bacco farmers have averaged only $340 
a year income as compared to the in- 
come of $1, 50 a year which our gov- 
ernment states as necessary to main- 

ina decent standard of living for the 
average American family. 


“The minute the payment of 8 cexts 


a pound was made to our Kentucky 
growers upon delivery of their to- 
bacco, the bankers came and begged 


to hold the participation receipts, and 
paid 8 cents more Sn them,” said C. E. 
Marvin, prominent stock raiser and to- 
bacco grower of Kentuc Mr. Mar- 
vin told the North Carolina growers 
that the Kentucky members of the 
Marketing Association really got an 
average of 16 cents a pound immedi- 
ately after their first deliveries, be- 
cause the banks were eager to advance 
them money on the security of their 
warehouse receipts, which the Ken- 
tuckians call “participation  certifi- 
cates.” 

W. H. Shanks, president of the Lin- 
coln County, Ky., National Bank, told 


North Carolina farmers in five coun- 
ties that the participation receipts are 
considered the best security in Ken- 


tucky. “Why, one-gallussed fellows to 
whom we wouldn’t lend a nickel be 
fore, can come into our bank now and 
borrow hundreds of dollars on their 
participation receipts,’ said Mr, 
Shanks 
An intensive campaign is now being 
conducted in which growers, merchants 
ind warehousemen are urged to aid in 
gaining new members for the Asso- 
ciation D. FRISSELL, 
Tri-State Tobacco Association. 


Value of Fish Meal for Hogs 

ESULTS of swine feeding experi- 

ments conducted by members of 
the junior swine production class at 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, have pointed out the value 
of fish meal in the rations for hogs. 
One lot of four hogs fed on fish meal 
made a gain of 327.9 pounds in 49 days, 
while another lot fed on velvet bean 
meal gained only 105 pounds in the 
same number of days. The fish meal 
lot consumed only 259.9 pounds for 100 
pounds gain, while the velvet bean lot 
consumed 580.3 pounds for 100 pounds 
gain. The cost of one pound gain in 
the velvet bean lot was more than 
twice as much as the fish meal lot, be- 
ing 1034 cents for the velvet bean 





and 5% cents for the fish meal. 





BUY NOW AND SAVE! 





! e our prices been so low the Golden Harvest 
g rhresher as they are rig now We'll save you over 
es Ja $100.00 if you act before July 25 This machine does fin 
os Oba work and will make money for you thre shing in a * 
tition with any other outfit in your neighborhood uy 
ow and save. Until July 25 these are the prices: 
inch machine, overshot type, c - icity 40 to 50 bushels wheat per hour. $245 
Equipped for grain. 30 day price........+++. nines epens ean : nas aes 
30 inch machine, undershot type, capacity 50 to 60 bushels wheat per hour $295 
Equipped for grain. 30 day Pric€...ccseseeresseceseceereeceecsereuees —_— 
‘hreshers are in stock in Richmond and shipment can be made the same day your 
order is received. Write for further information if interested. 


“The South’s Mail Order House”’ 
RICHMOND, VA. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 














PUREBRED POULTRY 











CHICK BARGAINS FOR MAY AND JUNE | 


Think of It!—30 per cent REDUCTION on High-grade, Vigorous, 
PUREBERD stock, from the South’s most up-to-date and con- 
veniently located hatchery. 


S.C. White Leghorns at 11 Cents 
Barred Rocks and S. C.R. I. Reds at 14 Cents 

In lots of 100, delivered by PREPAID PARCEL POST to 
door. 7 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Quantity prices Rill 
ear. TODAY for FREE catalog, giving valuable infor- 
mation on the feeding and care of baby chicks and matured stock. 
It also describes our line of 

BROODERS and GUARANTEED POULTRY REMEDIES 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, Route ii, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

(Members of the International Baby Chick Association) 











ACCREDITED CHICKS, $10 per 100 


POSTPAID TO YOU SAFELY UP TO 1,200 MILES—i00 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Every shipment labeled with a certificate of inspection by Wisconsin State Department of Markets for 
standard type, color and heavy egg production Our chicks are from hardy, Northern, purebred stock. 





inspected as above, hatched and shipped in best manner possible. Big, strong peertay chicks that 
develop into profitable fowls. PRICES FOR JULY AND AUGUST DEL Iv E 
Vari « Per 50 100 
BMPOTCOR CHIGNS creccccccscescccccescccsccccccceccccccceccsececceecsecs 5.25 $10.00 
Sinae Come White, Beewn, OF Bul LOGGER. cc cccccccscccevcccccccccceceses 6.25 12.00 
GO a WUD SIE BED ocinscons0e snes s0se 00506 9eteecuscesecuces 7.75 15.00 
Rose or Single been OT RO are ere ene 7.75 15.00 
~ Single Comb Black arene Pe ee ee. eae 7.7! 15.00 
) Partridge Rock, White W yandotte Gt d Buff “Orpington 009 600005600 9.25 18.00 





a 8 
CBDES DIRECT ROM THIS AD and save time. Send for our handsomely Tllustrated 
Catalog, containing valuable information ‘of interest to every farmer and poultryman. 
Reference: Fort Atkinson Savings Bank. 
MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, Wisconsin’s First Accredited Hatchery, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














(Southern Wisconsin.) 
Postpaid Safely 


GUARANTEED CHICKS (rir 200 tats 


PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED — 
25 





Variety 50 100 500 
a 4 White T ! Rhoc * Best - ‘ - "% $3.50 $6.59 $12.50 $60.00 
Barred Rocks, Rh Le Ss. & KR. C. Red Vhite Wyandottes, Bulf 
Orpingtor I coc . 1.50 8.00 72.50 
i fe ” 7 ) 65.00 
a ‘ k rl ) ) 60.00 
‘ . \ . > 57.00 1 
~ Ald JG 1-CLASS CHICKS m sel heavy-laying parent stock, properly ared 
» the greatest vigor ir ‘ : FINE FREE CATALOG 
ORDER NOW DIRECT FROM THIS AD REFERENCE: DAKOTA BANK 


RHODES FARM & HATCHERY, DAKOTA, ILL- 


Not a Simple Hatchery, but a High-class Breeding Farm. 

















CHICKS 9 CENTS 





__.MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
DAY-OLD CHICKS | 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Isla: ’ 4 
— Yhicks ae eds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns 
wer. ote f gee Leghorns—50 Chicks, $6; per 100, Selected flocks, high producers 
Anconas, Black Minorcas — 50, $6.50; 100, $12; Catalog Frov, KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 





332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS! —«EGG ~ BRED CHICKS -——CHICKS! 





0 ‘ 
Barred and “White Rocks, R. C. and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds, White and Silver-laced Wyan- 


doties, White and Buff Orpingtons—50, $7; Strong, healthy, purebred. Anconas, $13 100; $7 50 
100, $13: 500, $60 White Leghorns, $12 100; $6.50 50. Extra special qual- 
Mixed for Broilers—$9 per 100, straight ity, Sheppard Anconas, $16 100; $8 50. Barron English 
Hatched in my own Mammoth Incu- White Leghorns, $14 100; $7.50 50. Postpaid, guaran 

bators from high-class, heavy-laying teed. Big hatches weekly. 10-weeks pullets, $1.50 each 

flocks. Postpaid safely up to 1,200 miles, Catalog. Monarch Poultry Farms, Box P, Zeeland, Mich 


and full 100 ver cent live delivery guar- 








anteod. Order direct from this ad and 

save money. LBank reference Free CHICKS Great Reduction—From Heavy Laying 

Catalog. H. B. TIPPIN, Box 311, Strain White and Brown LEGHORNS 

“ Findlay, Ohio. and ANCONAS—100, $10; 250, $24; 500, $47.50, Full 
live count guaranteed. Postpaid to your door. Order 








12 days before it is sche 


Bank 
ELAND, MICH 


from this ad. Reference, 


Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
WINSTROM HATCHERY, 


Commercial 
juled to appear. ze 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES — O. 1. C's 


“ - ~ ~~ —n 








0. . C.’ _ PIGS, BOARS. GILTS anil ‘. 6." 

Purebred Pigs of the highest breeding. ready for ship 

ment, 2 t at $123 each; $24 pair; no akin 
ere Boa and Gilts Also good Pigs 





pedi 





LEONARD TUFTS - OWNER for killers, $7 to $8 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES WwW. t. OWEN, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 















s o. i. G. PIGS, GILTS, BOARS —0. I. © 
BERKSHIRE BRED GILTS Registered O. I. ¢ Pigs (both sexes), Bred Gilts, and 
Wo have ready for immediate shipment an exceptional Service Boars ff State and National prize-winning 
lot of well bred and well grown GILTS bred f fail | blood. Cross-bred pigs at park prices. Al! stock mus 
l 3 Prices are very reasonable. Write you wants be as represented or money refunded Write for cit 
PINE ST, NORTH CAROLINA. j Culars and_ prices. 

pa Maen ad R. @. 0 Route |, BEDFORD. VA 











{__ BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS — 


A good saa of April Pig will cost you only $15 
¥. O. LB. E. 





JERSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 








DO AWA Y WITH itl 8C RUB See Pe 
aa ‘RHGISTHRED BERKSHIRE REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
SOAR PIGS 


Ready for Service 
OUT OF REGISTER OF MERIT COWS. 
SIRED BY reas if-CLASS IMPORTED BULL. 


Falls Church; registration papers free. 


ED D. PAXTON 





a 











| EAST FALLS Peiuaes. VIRGINIA. Peay ERED 
FAIR PRICES — TABULATED PEDIGREES 
DUROC-JERSEYS BROMPTON FARM, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. { 










BRIGADIER—Grand 


Top 
Write for free booklet, 
Durocs, 


CURLES NECK FARM 





Reg. of Merit Jerseys—Est. 1908 


Large Healthy Cows—Heifers and Bulls—All ages 


Mansfield Hall Farm, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA, 


{KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History” 










heads the herd. 


Champion, 
Blood represented: Scissors, Walt’s 





King, Defender, Etc. 


C herry 
Make Money with 


“Blow to 


Col., 





E.B.Keeley, Supt 
RICHMOND, VA. 








VES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 











Blue ribbon wan Scissors’ Fashion Plate heads 
my herd, a son 


Scissors.’" Bred and Open Sows and Pie. $35 to 
0; P both es, boars or somes 1° JOS. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
Ro Hopes, th aiver, VA. Bed 


. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 

Large number < yearly records, Ormsby cross now 

being introducec 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 

ited herd, where all cows are given yeurty records. 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 


Big Type DUROCS of Quality— 


of the 1917 National Grandchampion 


























Reducing Loss 


More Mon NEY ROM FARMING G w1922 





es From 


Plant Diseases 
By R. R. REPPERT 


WEEK ago there appear 
these columns n article 
ng profits t e derived 


gesting profits to b 
the proper control of insects. 
present arti le treat of a ither 
of organisms affecting farm, garden, 
and orchard crops, against many of 
which, measures may be plied that 
will result in higher profits. Those 


from. insects which 


organisms, disti 


be k ng to the < ] class, are low 
forms of plant life. Without a micro- 
scope one is often unable to distin- 


whether a particular example of 


guish 


damage is du ) sects or to fun- 
gous growth. Many spots on plant 
{ li: oe . } » 4 ha f d 1 we 
1Olilage are due 0 ne !t gg pune 
ures of an insect, whil other spots 
apparently the same, represent infec- 
tion by a plant disease, 

Likewise, som Ils, as those common- 


ly seen on pecan leaves and petioles in 
spring, on the developing seed of the 
hackberry, and those appearing on the 
elm leaf as the ‘ cemb gall, are 
caused by plant lice or species of fly; 
while other growths of a like nature, 
as the abnormal form of the plum 
fruit known as “plum pockets,” are 


I infection. Another 


an example of 


yy Tungous 


1 lant i jury 


caused 
form of 


which is often seen in the enlarged 
roots of cowpeas, etc., is caused by 
still another form of life neither in- 


1 


sect nor plant, known as nematode, a 


kind of microscopic worm. It is with 
the damage to economic plants due 
to the low forms of plant growth, in- 


bacter 
this 


cluded as fungi and f} ia, and with 
the alleviation of damage, that 
the present article treats. 


I.—How to Recognize Plant 


Diseases 
NY part of a plant may be at- 
tacked by a plant disease. The 


root, stem or trunk, leaf petiole, blos- 


soms, or fruit may be affected, and 
oftentimes as in the case of loose 
head smut of wheat the disease is 


carried over in a partially developed 
state in the grain itself, completing its 
development in the growing plant and 
repeating the cycle by again infecting 
the ripening grain. Some diseases at- 
tack only the ripening grain. Some 
diseases attack only one part of the 


plant, others may affect several or 
possibly all the parts mentioned 
above. 

Where a plant is not develop- 


ing as it should, and no condition of 
soil, moisture, or unusual season can 
be found responsible for it, close ex- 
amination of the plant should be 
made. If the damage is due to in- 
sects these may usually be found on 
the affected parts or near them, or 
in the case of abnormal growths the 
insect in one of its stages can usually 
be found within. If no insect can be 
found that may account for the 
trouble, usually the condition may be 
ascribed to a plant disease. The in- 
fection may appear on the leaves, de- 
pending on the nature of the disease, 
as a contorted or swollen tissue, as a gen- 


eral discoloration, or as is usually the 
case, as more or less regular spots 
bearing near their center numerous 
minute pimples which may be rup- 
tured. Sometimes the tissue of these 
affected spots may have fallen out of 
the leaf tissue nativele, leaving the 
Jeaf with a perfor ated appearance. 

On the fruit, the disease may manifest 


itself as spots of the same general ap- 
pearance as the leaf or the 
fruit may be distorted. Usually the 
disease is manifested on the fruit as 
a rot, either from the first attack or 
as a final manifestati the minute 
pimples usually appearing on some 
part of the decayed surface. Where 
the blossom is affected the disease 
manifests itself usually in an unusual 


spots, 


ion, 


discoloration and withering of the 
flower and its parts. The twig or 
trunk affected by a disease usually 


sunken 
raised 


al- 


has the bark either raised or 
or covered with numerous 
spots, any of these affected areas 













most invariably bearing numerous 
minute elevations. The roots may be 
swollen or decayed 1 attacked 
by a disease. r manifestations of 


diseases may pparent in some 
cases, but the foregoing is sufficient 
to give a general idea what may 
indicate infection by a plant disease. 


Il.—Control of Plant Diseases 


ROM the standpoint of control, 
plant diseases must be considered 











as of two classes—the bacterial, and 
the fungous. The former is caused by 
an organism that multiplies and lives 
within the cell sap, not appearing as 
eed spores on the surface of the af- 
fected pli : mon ex sanare is 
the fire-bl - or on Mani- 
festly no spray applied is p/P in 
controlling such a disease, as it does 
not reac h the cell 1). Fire blis ht is 
best controlled by pruning, eae the 
growing season, he t If hat show 
infection by the « g de: id leaves, 
The pruning knife cnanld be disin- 
fected after each cut, to prevent in- 
fection being carried to other healthy 


parts. In general, this cutting out 
method, removing and burning af- 
fected parts, will appiy to other plant 
diseases bacterial in nature, 


Fungous diseases, disseminated by 
spores that fall upon the plant tissue 
and remain there on the _ surface 
awaiting favorable conditions to ger- 
minate, can often be controlled by a 
spray, either by killing the spore 
where it is produced, or as it adheres 
after being blown to the healthy 
plant. 


IlI.—Control of Grape Black Rot 
HE developing grapes often become 
spotted, and _ shrivel’ into a 
wrinkled mass, many so affected fal- 
ling to the ground and leaving only 
a few scattered fruit to ripen on the 
bunches. This disease is effectively 
controlled, if the plants are sprayed 
each year with Bordeaux mixture, ap- 
plying five or six times during the 
growing season. The last two appli- 
cations are likely to stain the fruit, 
and for these, Burgundy mixture, com- 
posed of two pounds of copper sul- 
phate and three pounds of sodium 


carbonate in 100 gallons of water 
should be substituted for the Bor- 
deaux mixture. The most common 


spray used against fungous diseases 
is a lime -sulphur mixture. The com- 
mercial product is applied as a winter 
spray to kill over-wintering spores 
on the plants. This will burn the 
foliage of plants to which is is applied 
during the growing season, and on 
some plants, instcad of the Bordeaux 
mixture, a milder mixture of lime and 
sulphur, called the self-boiled lime sul- 
phur, is used to control certain dis- 


IV.—Control by Crop Rotation 


AS IN the case of insects, a 
affecting one plant often does not 
affect others, except closely re- 
lated. A system of rotation, which does 
not permit any one crop to occupy the 
same soil more than one or two years 
in succession, often keeps crops rea- 
sonably free from disease on a farm or 
in a garden. Tomatoes planted on the 


disease 


those 


Same 


soil year after year are often at- 


hlioht - wilt » saone 
l i t 


V. —Contro by Seed Treatment 
spore < king s1 t 


rr ) ing hut a 
idhere to the grain in storage, and 


are introduced into the soil ‘ Le 
seed is planted. The spore ge ites, 
enters the tissue of the yo at 
plant, and finally again fruits in the 
distorted wheat grain. Careful treat- 


ment of the seed wheat in a solution of 


formaldehyde destroys this spore, and 
if the treated seed is then plai +" on 
clean soil, there is little danger of 

age from the disease. Potato sc: 
also effectively prevented by trea 

the seed with a tormaldehyde so 





VI. heated of Plant isenees by 
Removal of Alternate Host Plants 
OME 


plants of widely different character, 


diseases of pl: ints attack other 


but in a different form. As the pres- 
ence of the malaria mosquito is neces- 
sary to perpetuate the disease in man, 
so are both host plants n sary to 
support from year to year such a 
fungous disease. The cedar-apple rust 
develops on the fruit and foliage of the 
apple for about four months, then pro- 
duces spores that germinate on the red 
cedar, growing on this tree for about 
20 months, when another form of spore 
is produced that is blown to tl pple 


Cutting red 
of two miles 


and germinates thereon. 


cedar trees for a distance 
from apple orchards usually reduces 
damage to the fruit crop is a negligi- 


ble quantity. Other instances of like 
nature are, the white pine blister rust, 
affecting white pines and gooseberries, 
and the black stem rust of wheat, 
which requires for its continued pres- 
ence in a given community the wheat 
plant, or some related species of grass, 
and a species of barberry. 


The discussion of plant disease con- 
trol as here given must serve only to 
point out examples. Specific treatment 
is often necessary. It is only hoped 


here to call attention to the fact that 
many of our serious plant diseases of 
economic plants are controllable, and 
in most cases to a degree that renders 
treatment profitable. 


Summary of Condition of the Cot- 
ton Crop 


CCORDING to the May 25 estimate 
A of the United States Department of 

Agriculture, the condition of the 
cotton crop was 69.6 per cent of normal, 
as against a condition of 66 per cent on 
the same date last year. 

The condition report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by 
states, and previous years’ comparisons, 
are shown in the following table: 





}1922)1921/1920)1919 191811917 





Virginia 91 71 71 &Y 89 | 75 

North Carolina 81 | 65 | 70 5 | | 63 

South Carolina ' 67 | 58 | 68 | 70 

Georgia 71 | 63 | 55 |} 73 | 69 

85 | 60 | 62 | 76 

| go | 57 | 58 | 3 | ol 

dake 175 | 60 | 65 5 | 66 

| 70 | 57 7 74 

| 61 | 71 | 60 | 74 

{76 | 70 | 61 | 64 

79 | 69 | 60 | 63 

r 90 77> 64 73 

Ok iaha ! | 67 | 74 70 | 6 &6 | 77 

California 1 841 75 S6 i] 91 $2 

Arizona 81 | St | so] 90 | .. 
ee OED secnssinans 73 95 | | 

United States 69.6) 66 |62.4'75.6.82.3'69.5 

Taking the Belt as a whole, con- 

dition on May 25, this vear, not so 


very ir below the average cor A of 


the last 10 years, which is given as 74.6 





REED sows for fall litters. Sec 
that the weaning pigs are well 


cared for. Breed beef cows for 


spring calves 


Sow some Sudan grass for 
summer hog pasture. It will grow 
off rapidly now. Begin pasturing 


when about 10 inches high. 

Let the work stock run on pas- 
ture a little while Sunday mornings, 
anyway. A little green feed occa- 
sionally is a good conditioner. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. See that the cattle, on pasture 
or elsewhere, have access to salt 
all times. 


5. Plant cabbage and collards for 
transplanti ng in early September. 
Keep the garden cultivated clean. 


6. See that plenty of jars, 
and good rubbers are on hand. Do 
not wait until fruits and vegetables 
are ready to be used before attend- 
ing to this. 


cans, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dep: rty 


per cent by the United States nent 
4 
( i 1 i a 
‘ r 
cl ‘ tha tate 
' 
( i¢ 
1 | : 
ve rai a 
f ] t } ‘ S 
or hav dly 
troyed the « r extensiv : 
cessitating n replantings. 65 
t nt of the crop was planted I fay 
Z The reported presence of weevil in 
: umber of counties, caused fear that 
that nsect would prov destructiy of 


a late plante d crop.” 





But water is a great factor in the 
lexas crop and the report goes on to 
explain that, “There has never been a 
greater season in the ground.” 

Oklahoma, too, is quite a factor in 
cotton production now. The condition 
n that state is reported as 67 per cent of 
normal, or 10 points below the 10-year 
average The ic llowing extracts trom 
the report are significant: 

The excessive rains through ne 
spring and the unseasonably cool tem- 
peratures resulted in the rotting of seed, 
n shing it out of the soil, or « ing 
oO deeply that it could not come wu In 
ome localities as much as 75 per cent 
of the crop had to be replanted « st 
ne nd fully a fourth of the re 
creage has had to be replanted. H: rdly 
ore than 50 per cent of the crop was up 
by the 25th. This year there is tl vee= 
vil menace following an open winter, 
Last year and the year before, t rst 
appearance of the weevil was recorded 
in Bryan County on June 14, while this 
year many large, thrifty specimens were 
observed in the fields a month ler. 
Some damage has vane idy been done to 
growing points of the | ints and they are 
ready to attack the sui buds even be- 


fore the forming of the squares.” 
Mississippi reports a condition of 75 
per cent. The following excerpt gives a 

better view of the situation there: 
“The best conditions are reported from 
the relatively low-producing counties of 
the central, southern, and southeastern 
sections, where the condition ranges, by 


counties, from 76 to 96 per cent of nor- 
mal. No estimates have been prepared 
on the lateness of the crop, but the com- 


ments of correspondents indicate an av- 


erage for the state as a whole of about 
two weeks, and with planting still pro- 
ceeding on May 25 on some farms in 
North Mississippi. Much land planted 
to’ or intended for cotton was under 
water in the lower Delta counties. Fre- 
quent and excessive rains have impaired 
stands in many sections; chopping has 
been delayed, and fields are reported 


becoming grassy. Some replanting has 


been necessary.” 


Practically every state report makes 
special mention of the early appearance 
of the boll weevil in abundance. No at- 


tempt was made to forecast production. 


Controlling Plant Lice on Irish 
Potatoes 


Y IRISH potatoes are dying prema- 

turcly, the cause of which seems 10 
be an infestation of plant lice. Wheat 
should I do?” 


Spray with a tobacco decoction made 
up in the proportion of 34 pint “Black 
Leaf 40,” 4 pounds soap, and 100 gallons 


water. If you are spraying potatoes vith 
Bordeaux mixture, just mix the “Black 
Leaf 40” with the Bordeaux, eliminating 
the soap. 


; sea 
is not available, 


If the “Black Leaf 40” 
and 


make up some kerosene emulsion 
use. It is made as follows: 
FORMULA 

Hard soap shaved fine..........- 4 th. 

WROOE sucacrtevsenevdedenesecsades 1 gal 

KevOsOMe Olle cccgccccccccccsceccese & gals. 

Dissolve the soap in one gallon of 
boiling water. Remove from the tre 
and add two gallons of kerosene oil while 
the water is hot. Churn this solution 
for 10 minutes with a foot or ioerce 
pump or stir with paddle, during — 

il 


time it should soa to a creamy 
mass. Keep this as a stock solution, 
using 1 gallon to 10 gallons of water for 
these plant lice. 


"I 


HAVE ever considered it as the indispen- 


sable duty of every me mber of soci md 
to promote, as far as in him lies, the pros 
perity of every individual, but more €s oo. 


jally the community in which he belongs, 
John Hancock. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 


Vv idely 


ire one ot -rous 
and inoying things witl hich the 
farmer has to Reser al NOV through 
t! liscovery ot E. R. Alexander, widely 
k tist you a ud 3 se a arns 
and cs of these pests ali 4 and 4 
no le at all. This discovery it rm of an 
0 emical that is fatal to ‘ und similar 
I u higgers, mosquito d 





















es in 
Fly a r 
nt Flies 
, ca I 
buildir 
Fy (ey te 
Rid-0-Fly 
only valuable 
id horses. as 
kno fact that flies do untold hares to these an 
ho mfident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
tha » offers to send a $2 supply f only 31. on the 
guarantee that if Rid- 0-Fly does no res f 
problems it will cost you nothing T 
rf banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
lexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station. Kansas 
and this introd ry ps vill be m i 





A 
Cit Mo 
at > 





positive and well-founded reason — 
doing so. It is as important to kee; 

+ | all weeds from growing in the ga eden 
as it is to keep English sparrows and 
hogs out of the poultry yard when 
the poultry is being fed. If the sur- 


pases is nO more reason for neg- 
lecting the garden than there is 
jin neglecting the poultry. hogs, or 
other livestock on the farn At this 

time of the year 








THRESHING the Farquhar way in- 
sures clean grain rapidly delivered 
The Rake Separator above is for : 
er who does his own threshing 
in two sizes with capacity up to 
a day Suitable 
and larger. 






Ma de 
60) bushels of wheat 
for Gas Engines 6 H. P 





Our Vibrator, equipped with Self 
Feeder and Wind Stacker, is the ideal 
Thresher for large crops mer 
ghant work. Also the - 
and Bean Thresher and P 

thres! 





For economical 
‘ line 








of a complete 
sig Steam and Gas 
Portables. 
Cc talog fully euptale ing Farquhar 
Th: ing Machinery sent fre to 
£ users on request. Addres | 











By C. L. NEWMAN 


|Garden and Orchard | lf 


| 





Do Not Lay-by the Garden 





the most 
neglec 


serious 
not 
enour! cultivation, 
and not planting at 





the right time tor 
keeping up succes- 
sions and ~ hav- 
ing fall ; winter 
garden crops come 
in at the ght 

time 

Cc. L. NEWMAN : 

Some folks have 
an idea that at some time all crops 
must be laid by. No garden crop 


should be laid by unless there is a 


face of the garden soil is stirred after 
each rain, there will be little trouble 
from weeds. But the stirring must 
be thorough—all the surface must be 
stirred. This kills the weeds before 
they do harm and when they are 
most easily killed. Stirring thor- 
oughly after each rain also prevents 
a crust from forming, admits needed 
air, and holds water in the soil, and 
the soil itself_is kept in good form to 
form its functions as the home of 
the garden crops. Cultivation con- 
tinued through the period a crop oc- 
cupies the soil not only keeps the soil 
in good condition for the growing 
crop but also keeps it in good con- 


dition for the crop that is to follow. 
If the rule for frequent cultivation is 
closely followed, including cultivation 
after each rain, the soil will be kept 


constantly in good form for best re- 
sults from the garden crops, since cul- 
tivation affects the soil directly and 
the crops indirectly through the soil. 

Another reason for not laying by 
garden crops is that frequent shallow 
cultivation preceding seed sowing in 
dry weather will nearly always insure 
a good stand, a matter of great im- 
portance for the summer, fall, and | 
winter gardens. 


Timely Garden and Orchard Notes 


ORMS in roasting ears may be 


losses ? 


threshing early and 


The New Racine is 


CHICAGO 








kept out by dusting the tips of 
soon as the silk appears, | 


dusting at intery 


rs as 


1g the als of 








j A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,, Ltd., if six days and always dusting | 
; Box 519, York, Pa ain. Calcium arsenate or lead | 
} Also Sawmills, Cider Presses, Potato arsenate may be used. Dilute w ith | 
| Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. ‘ arts of slaked li or it may | 
Write for particulars. sed without 3 lut 101 








DAVIS CYPRESS 
‘TANKS 


4 GOOD SUPPLY OF 


W ATER 


























7 
7 ; | 7 \ 
AN 

bea Tank wil cost. fi a 47 \ 


j } 
s-M. DAVIS & SON { ~ \ | 
10 Laufa Street | JAIN. | 


Florida 














direct, 
. <‘emen you self 
write Today for astiry 








if you have a surplus of any kind 
ct farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 


essive Farmer and dispose of it ios : 
om 
TOSes 


at a proht. 








a =— 





introduction of calcium ar- 
against the boll weevil 


The 


senate f yr use 









is helping the home garden and the | 
ruck gardens also. This poison seems | 
ive when used igainst *h n 
insects in general and I have In | 
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NEW RACINE 
THRESHERS 


WHEN you buy a reliable 


thresher you expect to pay 
for it out of increased profits from 
your crop. Has it occurred to you 
that without a thresher you pay 
the price for one anyway—in 


With a New — Thresher—20 x32 


or 24 x 40 sizes—you can do your 


of delayed and inefficient threshing. A 
light tractor will furnish plenty of power 
and your own help can handle the outfit. 


for individual and neighborhood service. 


Ask your nearby McCormick-Deering dealer for information 
on this thresher and write us for our new descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


QnucoRPoORATEgD? 





92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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- THE summer of 1921, the purchasing power of 
agricultural products, taking into consideration 
the prices the farmer received for them and the 
prices he had to pay for the articles he had to buy, 
was less than at any time in the past 25 years. 


THE Kentucky Burley Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation new members are being enrolled by the 
hundreds. If codperative marketing were not a suc- 
cess in Kentucky, would new members be joining 


every day? Answer for yourself. 
A NORTH CAROLINA woman wis has moved to 
California sends us a letter in which she says: 
“As a North Carolina woman, I rejoice to read of 
the growing movement for codOperative marketing 
in my native state, and I long to say to every 
farmer, don’t hesitate, join in, lend a hand, help 
yourself and your neighbor to better prices.” Look 


for her letter in full in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 
“NAARION HARLAND” is a name familiar to 


Southern housewives for more than a jenera- 
been cooked 


tion. How many <nillion dishes have 
by “Marion Harland’s” recipes, no one will ever 
know. Our women readers therefore will be inter- 


ested to know that Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune, 
who wrote under the pen name of “Marion Har- 
land,” died in New York City last week. She was 
born in Amelia County, Va., in 1830. The fact that 
she lived to be 91 years old speaks pretty well for 


the healthfulness and digestibility of her cooking. 


HAT will be the size oi this year’s cotton crop? 

That is what everybody is guessing. The Eco- 
nomic World of New York, an unbiased authority, 
says the average acreage guess indicates 8 per cent 
increase over last year. This together with the 69.6 
condition re¢ port and an abandoned acreage equal to 
last year’s indicates, in its opinion, a total yield 
of only 10,622,000 bales. If abandonment should be 
only 1 per cent, the indicated yield would be 10,919, 
000 bales. Either estimate, it adds is “far below the 
quantity of American cotton which the trade now 
generally believes is needed from the crop of 1922.” 


HE Alabama Experiment Station has done much 

experimental work in determining the best time 
for applying nitrate of soda to corn. Comparisons 
were made between applications made at planting 
time, when the corn was about knee-high, and later. 
A large number of the tests show best increase from 
applying nitrate when the corn is about knee-high 
or 2% feet tall. Their tests show quite conclusively 
that it doesn’t pay so well to defer the application 
until later. Many people have been under the im- 
pression that the best time to make the side-dressing 
is when the corn is beginning to tassel and silk. 
The Alabama tests show this to be too late for best 
results. 


OTTON farmers have long been told that they 
ought to diversify. Now cotton manufacturers 
are getting this advice. A press dispatch says: 


“A plea for manufacture of diversified cotton 
products in the South was made by L. D. Tyson 
of Knoxville, Tenn., president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, at the 26th 
annual meeting of that organization at Wash- 
ington. Mr Tyson said the textile industry of 
the South could never attain prosperity or inde- 
pendence until the majority of the mills decided 
to diversify and to complete their products so 
they could go direct to the consumer with them. 
He warned his auditors that to continue the 
present method would be an ‘economic crime’!” 


Undoubtedly there is a great opportunity for our 
Southern cotton manufacturers in this respect. 
They should make finer grades of goods and a 
greater variety of them. When they do this, they 
will not only make more money for themselves but 
increase the prosperity of our whole Southern 
country. 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
State Convention is to be held earlier than usual 
this year. 


Heretofore it has usually been held the 









last of August. This year it comes the first of Au- 
gust—August 1, 2, 3. It is none too early to begin 
making your plans to attend. It is hoped that many 
farmers who found it inconvenient to come the last 
of August and have heretofore missed these great 
annual meetings of North Carolina farmers and 
farm women will be able to come to this year’s ses- 
sions. A superb program is being prepared by Sec- 
retary W. W. Shay, State College Station, Raleigh, 
and he will be glad to give further information to 
any interested North Carolina farmer. 


Four Ways of Cultivating: Which is 
Best? 


T IS not the desire of The Progressive Farmer to 
criticise methods employed by farmers and found 
But we don’t feel that it is 
out of place to make comparisons of methods em- 
ployed by different and call attention to 
the strong points and weak points in each. We feel 
that this is one of the best ways in which we can 
So please bear these facts in 


satisfactory to them. 


tarmers 


serve our readers. 
mind in connection with the following study of four 
different ways of cultivating corn as now practiced 


by Southern farmers. 


Plan No. 1—Last week we saw a farmer in one 
Southern county cultivating young corn that was 
The job, when fin- 
And if 


that man’s corn fails to do well, it won’t be for lack 


about three or four inches high, 
ished, was as pretty as any man could want. 


of good cultivation in its early days. 


Here is how the work was done. One man with 
one mule and a small turning plow was barring the 
off, furrow 


corn He was running a very shallow 


about three inches from the corn and was not in- 
juring the plants in the least inasmuch as they were 
young and small. He was followed by another man 


with a mule and a small plow composed of three 


spring teeth fitted on an ordinary plowstock. These 
spring teeth seemed to be set to run about four 
inches apart. Following, immediately behind the 


turning plow, this implement was putting the soil 
The fin- 


was 


around the corn into ‘first-class condition. 


ished job was not subject to criticism. It as 
perfect as any man could want. 

Sut what about the cost? Here two men and two 
mules were required to cultivate four acres of corn 
per day. If the time of a man was worth $1 per day 
and a mule 50 cents, this one cultivation was costing 
75 cents per acre. 

Plan No. :2.—Now 
circumstances would have used the one-horse, five 
With two trips to the 
row instead of four, they would do equally as good 

In that case, two men, two 

; 


les, and two cultivators would work eight acrcs 


some farmers under the same 
or seven-shovel cultivators. 


a job of cultivating. 
mu 
of corn in a day instead of four. At the same rates 
of pay the cost of cultivating would be 37% cents 
per acre instead of 75 cents. 

Plan No. 3.—Other 


ways of doing things. 


farmers have still different 
Many figure that under aver- 
age conditions one man should certainly be capable 
of directing the work of two horses. Therefore, in- 
stead of using two men and two horses, making four 
trips to the row to work four acres of corn a day, 
they would have put one man with two horses and 
and let him do the cultiva- 
ting while the other man was working at some- 
thing else. Working out both sides of the row at 
one trip, the man with the two-horse cultivator 
would work eight acres a day. At $1 per day for 
the man 50 horse, the cost 
would be at the rate of 25 cents per acre. 


a two-horse cultivator 


and cents for each 
Plan No. 4.—Some farmers of the South have land 
adapted to the 
which the labor cost could be still further reduced. 
But for the most part, these are in the minority and 
will not be considered in this connection. 
Now should 
like for each Progressive Farmer reader to ask him- 


use of two-row cultivators with 


So much for the four methods. we 
self seriously which plan he should follow on his 
own farm. 

And let us remember that introducing new imple- 
ments to reduce the labor put into working a crop 
does not mean that a fellow should quit and go fish- 
ing the that if 
changes from plan No. 1 to plan No. 2, he can do the 


during time saved. It means he 


same work with one man and one horse less—or 


with the same help he can work twice as many 


in corn. In other words, he can put more 
acres to work without increasing the cost of work- 
ing it except for the cost of a new implement. And 


acres 
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men who do the cultivation as thoroughly as this 
man was doing it usually are the men who make a 
good job of preparing the land. If this t 

done just as effectively and with just as gre 

ing in labor, there is nothing to keep a man from 
growing twice as many acres of corn, except the 
lack of land itself. 

The hazard of the holl weevil on top of all the 
other hazards of the cotton crop make it more risky 
than ever to attempt to grow cotton with y to 
pay freight on Illinois and Iowa corn. Nor can our 


tobacco or peanut farmers afford to take the risk 9 { 
buying corn from their anticipated profits. And 
while we are growing enough corn to supply our 
home needs, why shouldn't we try to grovy 
cheaply as possible? If we can grow twenty acres 


corn with little more labor than we are now putti 





on ten acres, why not put the extra ten acres to 
work, and have some corn to sell to the neighbors? 


With a greater reliance on crops other than cot- 
ton, it is imperative that Southern farmers study 
ways and means for working more acres. Corn and 
feed crops do not return as much money per acre as 
cotton once did. But these crops can be used with 
profit if we will only learn how to put the same 
amount of labor on more acres, or put more acres 
to work with the same amount of labor. We must 


not do a poorer grade of work. In fact, ma 
must do better But 


proved implements that will enable us to d 


ny of us 


work. we must use the im- 
| 


work with fewer trips to the row. 


Between now and planting time next spring, why 


not work out for yourself an effective method of 
preparing land for corn and cultivating the crop? 
Then, when of your plan, read r acre- 
age for the next crop on the new basis. And while 
working over plans for reducing the cost of growing 

reduce 


corn, you might find it equally px 


the cost of growing cotton or tobacco. 


More About Diversification 


a IVERSIFY,” some said when it was seen that 
the hazard of uncertain prices made cotton 
unsafe as a money crop. “Seek other sources 


of cash,” others said when the boll weevil came and 
made the crop itself uncertain. “Grow your own 
food and feed and avoid the necessity of paying cut 
cash for them,” } 
urged by all. But to this, many thoughtful icaders 


added, “Develop one or two additional sources of 


ecame a standard recommendation 


cash with which to add to whatever the cotton crop 
brings in.” 

Don’t put all your eggs in one basket is a lesson 
Many years ago farmers of Wis- 
When they 


went broke they turned to livestock as a new source 


that is ages old. 
consin were depending solely on wheat. 


of cash. 
that has now become the one-crop system on many 


They succeeded so well with dairying that 


And even dairying is not con- 
In 
fact the following paragraph was first among sev- 
eral recommendations recently sent out to farmers 
of the state by the University of Wisconsin. It ap- 
peared under the heading, “Practical Farm Hints 
for Season of 1922.” 


farms in the state. 


sidered safe as a “one and only” source of cash. 


“Restore Balance —In many cases dairy prod- 
ucts are the only source of income. Even dairy- 
ing should be diversified. Hogs may be an im- 
portant source of income on a dairy farm.” 
This is just another bit of evidence that the 

farmer must not pin his faith to any one crop. 
Changing from one one-:rop system to another may 
not be a very great improvement. It seems to be 
safest in principle and in practice to develop a sys- 
tem whereby cash can be secured from two or three 
important sources rather than one. 

Farmers of many sections of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia are recognizing this 
principle. A steadily increasing number are finding 
that if a creamery route or nearby market is avail- 
able, a few extra cows bring in some mighty wel- 
the Some are 
turning to sweet of extra 
cash. Some are choosing truck crops. Some ar 
taking up melon growing. Many are choosing one 
or more classes of livestock. Practically all are try- 


come cash every menth in year. 


potatoes as a source 


ing to get away from just one, lonesome, single-crop 
source of cash. Everyone feels that having m: 
than one important source of cash is far more ( 
pendable. And all admit the necessity for growing 
at home the food and feed needed on the farm. 
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DID WE SEE YOUR FARM? 


More Travel Notes From All Over Dixie 


By CLARENCE POE 











Better Gardens Needed 

Y TRIPS through six Southern states this 

NV spring have shown me that on one thing the 

rural South is still far behind. I refer to the 

matter of good gardens—good, all-the-year-round 
gardens. 

Evidently, too many of our farmers are still gar- 

dening along the lines of the old story about the 

successful 


farmer who was asked the secret of a 


“The secret of a successful garden,” 


‘ 


garden. was 
the reply, 


in cultivate!” 


‘is never to plant more than your wife 


This has certainly too long been the policy in the 
rural South. Mr. F: 
he ought to. Perhaps one 
age garden has not been rightly laid out 


irmer does not help as much as 


reason is that the aver- 


The com- 





mon type of Southern garden is still a square with 
ry short rows. It is almost impossible to use 

horses in cultivating such short rows. Now the best 

authorities say a garden should not be square but 

long so as to permit considerable horse-cultivation. 

it even if horses are used as i 

there will still be much other culti 

be done, and if every garde d a wheel hoe or 
eel plow, it would be much easier to get R. W. 

Scot “16 to 1” program carried out—I mean those 





ixteen vegetables that he says shoul 
As Prof. C. L. Newman says: 

weeds and pulverize as 
with the 


three hours with the 


You can kill as many 
ch crust in an hour 
l in at least 
fashioned hoe.” 


wheel hoe as 


old- 


Growth of Farmers’ Organizations 


South 
organizations. I 


{iS er 


IS gratifying to find everywhere in the 


a new interest in farmer’s 

doubt 
state in America is doing better work for farmers 
Bure: And the 


example is fast making itself felt in other 


whether a farmers’ organization in any 


than the Farm u of Texas. Texas 


states. 
farmer ought to be a member— 


I believe every 


working member—of some farmers’ 
Better 

at doesn’t exactly suit you than belong to none at 
all. 


and an active, 


organization. belong to some organization 
g g g 


that if a farmers’ or- 
do effective work, it 
Three 
much for a farmer to pay toward the support of an 
Texas 
Farm Bureau recently pointed out that while some 
complain about its $10-a-year dues, other oc- 


Farmers are learning, too, 
ganization is to 


proper financial support. 


must have 


cents a day is not 
organization that is fighting his battles. The 


pec ple 
cupations pay much more to support their various 
unions and brotherhoods. Some of these annual 
dues ave as follows: 

Railroad brotherhoods, $30; printers’ union, $30; 
chamber of commerce, $25; masons’ union, $18; 
cigar makers’ $15; granite cutters, $14; boot 
shoe workers, $13; carpenters’ union, $12; railroad 
telegraphers, $12; farm bureau, $10. 


Why Not Consolidate Some Counties ? 


NE thing that impresses me in many sections 
of the South is the needless multiplication of 
small counties. 


and 


Many of these counties have been created for no 
purpose except to appease the jealousy or promote 
the pridegof some small town. The town decided it 
vanted to be a county-seat and kept petitioning and 
demanding until like the importunate widow before 
the unjust judge, it won its desires. 

Split a county in two and it means that two com- 
plete sets of county officers must be maintained at 
the expense of the tax-payers; there must be a new 
courthouse, etc., all at public 
expense—and often at small benefit to anybody or 
anything except the courthouse town. 


jail, poorhouse, etc., 


We believe farmers should set themselves against 
this needless duplication of governmental machinery 


with its added burden of taxation. As a matter of 


schools and 
churches, it would be a good thing to consolidate a 
lot of our small counties. 


“My Children Are in Club Work” 


NE of the gladdening things I have encountered 

in the South has been the frequent remark by 

some father or mother, “My children are in 
club work.” 

Hardly anything I know means more for the 
South of tomorrow than this steady growth of interest 
in corn clubs, pig clubs, poultry clubs, canning clubs, 
and all the other clubs in which enterprising boys 
and girls are being enrolled. The letters from club 
members in our “From Seven to Seventeen” depart- 
ment are only a slight index to what is going on all 
over the South. 

One of the most important things that can happen 


fact, while we are _ consolidating 


to a boy or girl is to get him or her really “waked 
up’—get him to moving along on his own initiative, 
interest, and enthusiasm instead of having to be 


shoved along by some parent or teacher. And the 
great merit of club work is that it wakes up the 
boys and girls and gets them moving. A great pro- 
portion of them, now that they are well started, will 
next get vocational education in some high school, 
and will then go straight on through college. 


. 
More Interest in Fairs 
ER sign of progress in the South is the 
interest in fairs—all kinds of fairs: 
ounty fairs, district fairs, state 
fairs, and inter-state fairs. In fact, the idea is going 
still further, for many enterprising farmers are be- 
ginning to take an interest in the National Dairy 
Show and in the great International Livestock Show 
held early each December in Chicago, 
It doesn’t take much money to hold a community 


NOTH 
increasing 


lunity fairs, 


fair, and if your community didn’t have one last 
year, there is no reason why it should be unpro- 
gressive in 1922 just because it was in 1921. Every 
farmer every year should resolve to beat all his 


neighbors in at least one thing—corn, cotton, wheat, 
apples, hogs, poultry, cows, alfalfa, or just anything 
—and then exhibit the best of that product at the 
fairs. 

Fairs not only stimulate progress by making ev- 
erybody set out to do his best, but they teach people 
what constitutes “the best” of any particular prod- 
uct. Said one farmer to us a few days ago: 


“I had a neighbor who had some sweet pota- 
toes, many of which were enormous, but they 
were all shapes and several different sizes. The 
judge at the fair showed him that the market 
wanted uniformity—smooth, medium-sized po- 
tatoes all nearly alike in quality, size, and 
form.” 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“HOME-FOLKS” 
J {MES WHITCOMB RILEY, 














country-bred him- 
self, loved country folks and they loved him, and 

still love his memory. In the following poem, 
“Tlome-folks,” he told just how he felt about the 
people whom he always regarded as the salt of the 


earth:— 


Home-folks!—Well, that-air name, to me, 
Sounds jis the same as ,poetry— 

That is, ef poetry is jis’ 

As sweet as I’ve hearn tell it is! 


Home-folks—they’re jis the same as kin— 
All brung up, same as we have bin, 
Without no overpowerin’ sense 

Of their oncommon consequence! 


They’ve bin_to school, but not to git 
The habit fastened on ’em yit 

So as to ever inte rfe re 

With other work’s ’at’s waitin’ here 
Home-folks has crops to plant and slew, 
Ere in town and keeps a cow; 

Buf whether country-jakes er town " 
They know when eggs is up er down! 


La! can't you spot *°em—when you meet 
‘Em anywhere’s—in field or street? 

And can’t you see their faces, bright 
As circus-day, heave into sig ht? 


And can’t you hear their “Howdy” 
As a brook’s chuckle to the ear, 
And allus find their laughin’ eyes 
As fresh and clear as mornin’ skies? 


cleat 


And can’t you—when they've gone away 
Jis’ feel ’em shakin’ hands, all day? 
And feel, too, you've bin higher raised 
By sich a meeetin’—God be praised! 


. 
Oh, Home-folks! you're the best of all 
‘At ramges this terreschul ball,— 

But, north er south, er east or west, 
It’s home is where you're at your best, 


It’s home—it’s home your faces shine, 
In-under your own fig and vine— 
Your fambly and your neighbors *bout 
Ye, and the latch-string hangin’ out. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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And as we have said several times before, a first 
requirement of any fair should be plain labeling or 
tagging of every farm product to show the variety, 
and of all farm animals and poultry to show the 
breed. No fair should ever be permitted to open its 
gates till this primary condition has beer complied 
with. 


What the a Station Has Found 
ut 


NE of the last places I visited was the Univer- 

sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. There I was 

very much interested in making a trip through 
the experiment station grounds. 

The first plots we visited were those relating to 
lime and fertilizer. These experiments have been 
quite emphatic in showing the value of lime. In 
growing corn and small grain two tons of ground 
limestone per acre seems to increase yields about 20 
per cent, we were told, whereas by liming land and 
following with clover, the yield of corn and wheat 
is practically doubled. Liming land seems to in- 
crease the efficiency of acid phosphate by one-fifth, 
and of manure by one-third. 

In general tests through the state, rock phosphate 
has not proved so satisfactory as acid phosphate. 

Hubam clover has not aroused any enthusiasm at 
Knoxville so far, nor is the ordinary sweet clover 
warmly recommended except in where a 
farmer “can sow it and go off and forget it, say 
three years.” In cases where the farmer can leave 
it on the land to do its work in this way, it is a 
great soil-improver. 

Where land is well prepared, just enough surface 
cultivation to destroy weeds and grass has proved 
as profitable as more thorough cultivation, except 
that root troubles are worse where cultivation is 
limited to killing grass and weeds. 

Subsoiling has proved of little value in increasing 
crops, but has helped materially in saving land. Says 
Dr. H. A. Morgan, “Its great value with these hills 
is to prevent soils from washing.” In breaking land, 
six to eight inches has seemed to be the best depth. 

An interesting twelve-year feeding test with beef 
animals has been completed. Corn, soy beans, cow- 
peas and alfalfa were the crops tested, each one be- 
ing grown continuously on the same ind barley be- 
ing sowed in the fall following the corn, cowpeas, 
and soy beans. In pal case manure from the corn- 
fed cattle was returned to the corn-barley field, 
manure. from the cattle fed on soy beans and barley 
went back to the soy bean-barley field, ete. At first 
corn paid best, but soon the corn yield began to de- 
cline because the manure from the corn-feeding ani- 
mals was not so rich as the manure from the leg- 
ume-feedings. Then the legume crops—simply be- 
cause they kept the land richer—began to-.gain on 
the corn, and kept gaining on it in increasing meas- 
ure. The final result was that alfalfa paid best. 
Soy beans were second, cowpeas third, and corn last. 

All of which constitutes a very good lesson for 
farmers who are trying to keep up soil-fertility 
without legume crops. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT general made a fortune out of earrings? 
2. When did the sword of a dead giant cause 
the death of an innocent man? 


each hand, 


cases 


3. What giant had six fingers on and 
what became of him? 

4. What man found a kingdom while looking for 
some lost donkeys? 

5. Who drove away an invading army by a song? 

6. When did politeness save fifty-one men from 
death by fire? 

7. What general was cured by a little slave-girl? 

8. Who was killed and guarded by a lion? 

9. Who won a dinner and a wife by standing up 
for seven girls against a lot of bullies? 

10. What baby became a prince by crying at the 
right time? 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1. Judg. 8:24-26 2 Kings 1:9-15 
2.1 Sam. 21:9; 22:13, 16, 18 $ 2 Kings 5:3, 4 

3. I Chron. 20: a F 8 1 Kings 13: :24, 25 
4.1 Sam. 9 9. Exodus 2:16-21 
5. II Chron. 20:20-24 10. Exodus 2:6. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Copyright by Sunday School Times) 


A Thought for the Week 


HOSE exertions of the natural liberty of a 
few individuals, which may endanger the lib- 


erty of the whole society, are, and ought to 
be, restrained, by the laws of all governments.— 
Adam Smith, in “Wealth of Nations,” 1776. 


BOTH WERE KNIGHTS 

E WAS a very decided English type, and as he stopped an 

Irishman and asked for a light he volunteered to say: 

“Excuse me, my man, for stopping you as an entire 
stranger. But at home I’m a man of some importance. I’m 
Sir James B Knight of the Garter, Knight of the Double 
Eagle, Knight of the Golden Fleece, Knight of the Iron Cross, 
And your name is—what, my man?” 

“Me name,” was the ready reply, “is Michael Murphy— 
night before last, last night, to-night, and every night, 
Michael Murphy.” 
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Seasonable Sugestions 


oe \SANT conversation 
1 real aid to digestion. 

No child under 10 should have pork in 
summer except a little well-cured break- 
fast strip. 

To clean willow furniture, use salt 
and water. Apply it with a stiff brush, 
scrub well, and dry thoroughly. 


at meals is 


Peach and berry stains can be removed 
by pouring boiling water directly on to 
the spot. 
fashion is for 
White lisle 


with white 


The present trend of 
the simpler styles in shoes. 
stockings are much worn 
shoes. 


Serve uncooked fruits and salads in 
place of made desserts. They are health- 
ful, delicious, and save the housewife’s 
time for other things. 


Leave the spring bulbs in the ground 
until after the leaves die down. Those 
leaves store up food in the bulb for next 
season’s blossoms. 


Sunbonnets of cretonne are attractive 
for big and little girls; and bloomers and 
a smock or long, loose blouse of the 
same material are made for working in 
the garden. 

A coat of white paint inside and out 
will transform an old refrigerator into 
a new one. Scour well and fill all cracks 
with putty before beginning the work 

Do you spare a little time to read to 
the children or to tell them a short story 
after supper? And have you a- good 
light on the screened porch so that. you 


can read there in comfort? 


The vacation that does not include the 
whole family at one time is sometimes 
restful to all concerned. Frequently 
there is no reason why mother should 
not leave the ¢damily to the care of some- 
one else for a time and go off and pay 
a few visits all by herself. She will come 
back with renewed enthusiasm and lots 
of new ideas. 


The Near-family 


NE of the greatest advantages of liv- 

ing on the farm is the ability to get 
real food and other real human necessi- 
ties and thus become real people. Yet I 
know a near-family. 


It lives on near-food. Instead of keep- 


ing cows and having plenty of cream, 
milk and butter, the baby is fed near- 
milk from a tin can. On the bread, 

members of this family spread near- 
butter, boucht at Ps store. The breads 
are made with near-flour, near-baking 
powder, near-eggs (a concoction of corn 
starch and soap bark), plus the near- 
milk and near-butter before mentioned. 
Their meat is a nearly appetizing near- 
meat, a combination of nuts and beans 
They seldom have good, wholesome 
fresh vegetables; when they do have 
vegetables they are nearly cooked to 
death, or are near-canned, that is they 


some of those health- 
preserving 
run out 


are embalmed by 
destroying, so-called 
that druggists should be 
near-intelligent 


powders 


ot tow! 


for selling to people. 
When they want a hot drink, they us 
ear-coffee, because they say it has not 
the stimulating effects of real coff 


forgetting that cocoa is hot as well as 





nourishing. They sometimes get real 
wicked and near-devilish and indulge tn 
a near-drink called near-beet 
Now at night this family breathes near 
ir becau t keeps the windows near- 
shut. If it slept on a slee pere t 
might get a near-breeze. Under th: ire 
bumpy, lumpy aff. might be call 
j "Ings lcar-Mattresses. 
re ne eT wl ich ¢ 





it wer 


reader. Had it been poorer, it might 
have depended less on the store and 
more on the farm garden. ” might have 
had more advantages of en a 
which is possible only on a co farm 
with a wholesome family that has a real 


father who believes in a real cow and a 
real.garden and who cooperates with a 
real mother that knows what real cook- 
ing is. 


For Summer Pick-up Work 


HIS chicken design for fillet crochet 

is taken from the Corticelli Lessons 
in Crochet, and is attractive for a child’s 
bib or to decorate linens. It may be re- 
peated for insertion and is worked easily 
from the illustration. 





HICKEN INSERT 


FILLET C 


The same design, if worked in cross- 
stitch with colored threads is pretty for 
children’s play dresses and aprons. 


Salads and How to Make Them 


F ALL the summer foods, salads are 
perhaps the least understédod. To 
many, the word signifies only straggling, 
frequently bitter lettuce served with a 
sweet-sour apology for something called 
a dressing. Again it means the beloved 
of the church supper, the onion-filled, 
~—, soused, mushy mixture known 
s potato salad, or it conjures up a pic- 
anes of a varied number of fruits be- 
sprinkled with marshmallows, swathed 
in mayonnaise, and finished off with nuts. 
Alas, for the mistreated salad. Correctly 
made, it is a healthful, nourishing and 
appetizing adjunct to the daily meals. 


One soon tires of daily diet of any 


1 a . 
one salad plant, but when there are so 





many from which to make selection 
there is no excuse for monotony. Of 
the many plants comparatively little 
known, watercress, chickory, romaine, 
endive, corn acai young pepper grass, 
and mustard leaves, » offer a wide ch 

which may suppl nent the com: 

lettuce, celer} id cabbage. All of se 





plants are e sily grown in the home 
garden 

No matter what type of salad is to be 
made, the salad plant must be dry, crisp, 
and thoroughly clean. Every bit of dirt 
must be washed off. The leaves should 





be entirely separated from the roots, 
washed in plenty of cold water, and then 
rinsed. If ice is at hand, the washed and 


drained leaves should be put into aoe. 
cloth bags and be placed next to the ice, 
If no ice is at hand, wrap the salad 
loosely in paraffin paper, place it in a 
tightly-covered utensil, preferably a tin 
bucket, and set it in the coolest possible 
place. 

The preparation of the various s 
gredients is well worth the effort 


ilad in- 
A to- 


mato salad, served skin and all may be 
quickly prepared, but the skin is not 
liked by some people, and its removal will 


To skin, 
plunge 


make the salad more appetizing 
put the tomatoes into a wire sieve 











them in boiling water, let stand one min- 
ute, and then *rse them in cold wa- 
ter, and peel at once less become 
soggy. Cabbage should be shredded fine 
for salad rather than chopped, but if 
time must be saved, put the cabbage 
through the cl using the biggest 








cutter. It is not 

cial shredder th rery 
sharp, long knife s he 
cabbage into tiny shreds. These should 
be crisped into cold water. There is no 
foundation for the old-time idea cucum- 


bers contain a poison. They should be 
sliced as thin as possible and crisped in 
cold water, without salt. Drain thor- 
oughly before serving. Celery for salad 
should be cut into small dice. 


Fish, chicken, and other meats should 
cut in pieces about the size of a large 
pea; if they are too big, the dressing does 
not penetrate them; if small, or if 
the meat has been put through the food 
chopper, the result is a pasty mixture 
suitable only for sandwich fillings. 


be 


too 


In cooking eggs hard, boil them rap- 
idly 10 minutes and plunge at once into 
cold water. For plain egg salad, quarter 
the egg lengthwise and s them in 
nests of lettuce or watercress with a 
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, ready 



































OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT _ | 











ga ot mayonnal hich has been 
dt d lightly wi paprika or grated 
cheese. When using them in a mixed 


slic > or 
lop 


from 


separate the whites 
*s coarsely and 


the yolks, cl the whit 


mix them with the salad; rub the hard- 
cooked yolks through a coarse sieve and 
sprinkle thickly over the top as a gar- 
nis In making potato sal tad, it is better 
to - the potato small and combine 
them All warm with the onion 
juice and oil, the other ingre- 





, Vinegar 

dients 1 ‘ be - 

ecare salads are best dressed at table. 
In general the bowl should be lined with 
sal “§ greens, the other ingredients, if 
any, being arranged attractively among 
the leaves. For French dressing, the oil 
and vinegar may be in cruets, and togeth- 
er with the pepper, and the salad 
fork and spoon, should be upon a 
small tray. To dress the salad, measure 
out a half tablespoon of oil for each per- 
son to be served. Pour it over the salad, 
add salt, pepper, and move the salad with 
the fork and spoon lightly, then add one- 


. added later 


salt, 


set 


third as much vinegar as oi! for each 
person and mix again 

We shall publish some good salad 
recipes in an early issue 


How to Wash Oily Hair 


Vioten 2 oil; bien should be washed as 
ften as or ea week or 10 days, if 
| mats together easily, 








CO $s OL ri es 

There are many good methods of 
shampooing oily hair, but one of the best 
is the following: Buy one of those nail 
brushes tha lo x%ks like a, large tooth- 
brush. Free the hair of tan gles and all 
superfluous dust Mix in a glass a tea- 
spoon of cologne, a generous one of 


tincture of green soap, an egg, and either 
a teaspoon of aromatic ammonia or a 
salt spoon of borax, anda cup of water. 
The amount of ammonia or borax can 
be increased or decreased. There should 
be enough to leave the hair glossy, but 
not enough to make it dry and brittle. 
Divide the hair, strand after strand, 
at intervals of f half an inch and scrub the 





parting up and down with a brush that 


has be 2e Th 


dipped into the shampoo mix- 
b hard enough to bring a glow 
Ip but not enough to hurt it. 

















Having gone over the whole scalp 
with the solution, the next step is wash- 
ing the hair itself. Put just enough hot 
water in a basin to wash hair com- 
fortably, pour in the rest of the shampoo 
mixture, and wash the hair thoroughly 
it using the bal of the fingers. 
Thes hould be a good lather of soap 
suds this is well done, the ends 
of the h should be washed out as if it 
was a piece of cloth l 

The rinsing of the scalp and hair is 
difficu wearying, and important It 
must be done thoroughly. If after one 
or fusings it s ‘mains gummy, 
one may be sure that all the oil | not 
been removed In this case, make a 
strong suds of warm wate and good 
suap, a id was the | uir ivaill To rinse, 
use a ray tube if possible, but if that 
is 1 ivailable, t water may be dipped 
up wit glass and dashed on the hair. 
Rinse rinse until not a particle of 
soap ins. The last water should be 
D clear and as cold as can be 

To wi A the hair, \ t the ex- 
cess 1 , and wrap a 1 bath 

a round th head, [It is ass ned 

t a dry, brs day in su vee has 

he cho or a ro ut ig \ 1 at- 

»wint [f possible, d hair in 

a ror dD but out t! d Suttle 
t t i 
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Saturday, June 17, 1922 


Dont Send 1 Penny 

















a J 
This isthe 
gre at es t 
pater 984 
ever AH 
The suit con- 
siste of a 
tuxedo jacket, which can 
be worn af 8 separate 
coat or sweater, and a 
circular 
markably low price of 
$3.95. This suit would re- 
tail for about $10.00, 
The material is a 
knitted ratine jersey 
cloth of excelient 
weight, which will / 
ive wonderful satis- i 
coewory wear. Most § 
stylish materialever & 
designed for sport /#i ¥% 
clothes It is @ copy \; 7k Bs > 
of the fine all wool ree 
eponge which sella 
for $°.00 a yard. 
The jacket ie des signed 
with tuxedo front, Ts 
and sash belt of Reus! i 
yarn. Has set-in slee 
andserviceable pockets. Cut 
full. Unlined. 
The skirt hasela tic waist- 
band and tw Mccoy *h pocket 
Cot full and roomy 3 
This suit F be worn for all ; 
Ou ridic- ¥ 


8 











occas r price } 

vlously low. 

COLORS: Oxtord gray, brows 
or tan. Sizes to fit misse 


and 1§ yrs; women, 82 tc 


Don’t Send 1 hom 
f 
Just send your name and ¢ dre 
—no money. When the postn 
delivers this suit at your a 
pay him $3.98 for it. We hav otk F 
paid the transportation cc = 
If, for any reason whatsoever 
it is not better than you e) 
expense and we 
Could anything be fairer? 


4 bust, Bi 


Zi 


return it at our 
will cheerfully refund your money 
Order by No 39. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. T2039, 


cpected, 


Chicago 














Kill Them All 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 


Absolute freedom 
mice is now assured 
more trapping and poison 
few. Clean out the 


from rats and 
everyone. No 
ing just a 
whole bunch, 


young, old, big and little. 





mouse on 
does not 


Hick’s Rat Killer kills every 
your place Most wonderful ot 
harm anything but rats, mice, gophers, and other 
rodents It is harmiess to children, pets, poultry, 
and all kinds of stock It can be spread anywhere 
and will kill only the rats and mice This death- 





bringing disease rapidly spreads and quickly de- 
stroys all the rats and mice. There is no smel) 
or odor, for they run outside for water and die 


buildings. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick 


pests the chance 


away from the 


is offering everyone troubled with these 
tu get rid of them at no cost to 














themselves He will send three large double 
Btrength, one dollar bottles for the price of one. 
You i hg ene for yourself; the other two you 
to eighbors at one dollar each, thus 
free and in 4 1 making a 
i $1.00 today (ecurrern« Nivwe 
o Cha 1. Hiick & ¢ Dept. 785 
2 Ave., Chicage, 11) if you prefer, 
ust your name and address, and 
$1.00 amd post ‘ delivery If 
rinl you are ot absolutely satis 
Mout re 
— 











-— SALESMEN — 
Wanted Immediately 


Spare or Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders—Liberal 


Commissions. 
ot just an ‘ordinary” selling offer 
—this is an OPPORTUNITY such as 
big, successful men are quick to see 
and gr asp. 


Take orders for beautiful memorials 
by simply showing handsome catalogs 
No hard selling necessary—every 
family desires a memorial—all you do 
is to help them select the best—you 
will be welcome in every house—make 
$40 a WEEK and UP in SPARE time. 
Jon’t hesitate if you have never 
sold before. We send you full in- 


Structions—and the memorials 
tically sell themselves. 


prac- 


A httle spare time is one qualifica- 
tion—the desire to make money the 
other. If you have both, write and 
tell us so, and we'll rush to you the 
details of this money-making offer. 
But don’t delay—send your inquiry 
TODAY. - 


COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY, 
3145 Main Street, Canton, Ga, 




















i 1 ti danger oi 
iking cold, 

Combing the hair afte: 
vorin some are, Straighten it O41 as 
much ; ossible by running the gers 
\ uld 
I ( ¢ a 
rl 
S r i i the 
nng rr t 
it poss el r ren langing 
10 all < ou | s \ thor- 
ough massaging of an oily s« stimu- 
lates tl oil glands to greate1 activity, but 
if persisted in i vy months will 
bring the glands to a normal condition 


and correct iliness of the hair. 
hey also recommend having two or 
three combs and brushes, and washing 
each after every brushir 


Why Women Should Have a Knowl- 
edge of Business 4nd Parlia- 
mentary Law 
FTER my thirteenth child was born, 
my husband began to be very un- 


kind to us and ve nz 1 leave him. I 
took a pair of strong mules and three 

















horses and with my children worked on 
a farm six years nade it a real 
i ness % ri quite well. One 
mule died e other is 23 years old 
and still p ng piow 

N I am fi rom work, and have 
our mules, one horse and a tractor 
vhich we e for pl 2° so we can 
give the old mule a tie rest too 

MRS. P. B 

The above is an illi on of the 

lue of a knowledge of business, and 
below is another. Jt happens to have m 
tn > real romance than is to be found 
in many a book 


I wanted to leave college at the end 
he third year marry. My fath- 
j 


of the 
er would not ause he said 


} 
and 


consent bec 


I might need my certificate some time. 
The man and I quarreled because I did 
as father wished and he sandal my 
best friend. Father died. Then in a 
few years he died leaving my past 


friend with two little children and very 
frail health. I had finished my college 
course and had business 
course. Being well equipped for work 
and earning a good salary, I helped to 


+o) 
taken a 


take care of the little family until the 
mother got strong enough to earn 
money herself. I have married a man 


so fine and good that I am more than 
repaid for my sorrow and waiting. 


Experience three says “We went to 
live in a small village in the center of 
a fine farming section. There were 


lovely women there, but they never did 
anything for relaxation but gossip. I 
had been accustomed to clubs and con- 
ducting them and so I organized read- 
ing circles for the old, music and sing- 
ing for the young, and games for little 
ones in vacation. Now we have a good 
fair, a new school, and many other 
things that mean much and which 
might have been a long time coming if 
there had not happened along some 
one to start things going. They were 
hungry for organization and the other 
social opportunities but did not know 
how to go getting them for 
themselves.” MRS. R. V. B. 


about 


Questions and Answers 
the farm 
young 


UR poultry man says that 
is better without all those 
roosters, 

+ ‘ke * 

“Could I color or dye a light blue 
tam, red or dark blue?” Red and blue 
when combined make purple so that 
unless the tam is very light blue, the 
red would probably not be successful, 
but it should dye dark blue very well 
indeed. Follow the directions given on 
the package 

* * 

“Can peaches be dried whole, just as 

they come from the ?” It is rather 


tree?” 
difficult to do them this way but it can 


be done if the peaches are free of 
blemish and the weather is hot, dry 
and breezy or there is a hot, flyless 


kitchen in which they can be hung. 
The juicier peaches are harder to dry 
than the tougher ones, such as Heath 
Cling. There nothing to do but put 


i 
in the hot sun and protect from flies. 
~ * 






“How often should the face be 
washed daily? Should soap be used? 
My face stings when J] go out in the 
how can I prevent it?” The face 


sun 


} 








h< receive a very thorough cleat 
ing before you go to bed at nig ht with 
warm ater and muld soap. In the 
morning a rinse with cold or tepid 
vater is all that is necessary. Dust 
irc the road after riding can bes st be 
removed b I len in a little colc 
cream and wiping it off on a t 
before aj water to the ce. U 
soap not iore than once | 7 3 id 
select a bri — that is mild. 3 re go- 
ing out in the sun rub some cold cream 
into your face, wipe it off and then 
dust a little face powder over it; this 


will act as a protection. 
* * * 


“How can I clean my spotted silver 
and silver-like table ware?” Put a lit- 


tle silver polish, bought at any hard- 
ware store, on a soft cloth. Rub the 
table ware and drop into hot water. 
Wipe dry on a soft cloth, Another way 
is to use whiting moistened with am 
monia instead of the silver polish. Still 
another is to boil the tableware in 
water to which a little soda has been 
added, being sure that there is a piece 
of zinc in the vessel. Rinse in clear 


warm water and wipe. Should the “sil- 
ver-like ware” be aluminum, rub with 
the steel filings to be bought in almost 
any store, rinse in 
and wipe 


hardware hot water 
dry. 


‘TWIXT? TWELVE AND TWENTY 


‘The. July Letters 





TPP ADRS IRS ATEN 


A** you brushing up your thoughts 
on the July subject for letters 
which is “How To Overcome Shy- | 
ness?” It is an important subject for | 
there is nothing that will cheat you 
more surely out of good times and suc- 
cess than an exaggerated feeling ot 
bashfulness. So think hard and send 
us your views that we may publish 
them. Perhaps your letter will help 
some girl to greater popularity and 


happiness, or maybe you know a plan 
whereby a boy can forget the feeling 
that he has an extra number of hands 
and feet when he gets to a party. 


Nurses and Teachers Do Have Fun 
OLEN DUANE is mistaken in 
thinking that nurses and_ school 

teachers have no fun. I am a school 

teacher myself and I am sure no girl 

has more good wholesome fun than I, 

although I am not of the flapper type. 

I do not think that a painted face ‘and 

bobbed hair add to a girl’s charms. 

* G. A. 

After reading Nolen Duane’s letter I 
was impressed with his lack of knowl- 
edge of true girlhood. Nursing as a 
profession is one of high esteem to all 
true Americans. .This young man has 
evidently never come in contact with 
true, loyal nurses. Do you think a 
nurse’s life is dull? No, there is no 
dearer, sweeter, happier or pleasanter 
calling, nor is there a jollier, more sin- 
cere, lovable girl in this wide world 
than the nurse. I hope Mr. Duane will 
look more carefully into the life of 
both teacher and nurse. ba Vs Ee 

x * * 

It seems that Nolen Duane and I 
have opposite views. I do not admire 
flirting, bobbed hair or a too loudly 
painted girl. I think a school teacher 
has as much time for pleasures as any- 
one else. 

I enjoy outdoor life and like to see 
girls take an interest in it and I believe 
there is no healthier form of pleasure. 


HILMAR K. 


* * * 





I have just taken a big laugh about | 


Nolan Duane’s ideas of a woman and 
seli support. | saa 1a if he would 
like to marry a woman who has never 
considered the consequences should he 
die and leave her with perhaps a house 


full of little children to support. I 
could hardly describe the woman to 
whom | will be willing to give my 
name but she must be the kind that is 
able to get the fun out of school life 
and also plan for the future for her- 
seli. She must have sound mind and 
good eyes so he can see what life 
should be and thus be my everyday 
partner and not my permanent de- 
pendent. 

I would like her to know how to 
cook a good meal and do the other 


things of the home; then, if I am not 
stingy with my help why should we 
not be “happy though married?” 

BILL, 












Duane De Helms, 
Lewisville, Ind., 
Age, 1 year, 

* Weight,23 pounds 

Was raised on 
Mellin’s Foodafter 
“trying several 
other foods. The 
Mellin’s Food sure 
started him off 
right and kept him 
right. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Helms. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Thousands of moth- 
ers can testify that the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
satisfactorily solved 
their infant feeding 
problems. 






























RANE INANS AIRING, 

















INN “I NPS — 












Write now and ask us to mail you 
a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
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MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. i 
< 
i 
 &§ 
Genthwen: > 
Enclosed find ig 
: nicture of Dorothy [ih 
a | sense Sutera,age |b 
14 months, weigh- d 
ing 30 pounds. & 
She was fed exclu. [ff 
sively on Mellin’s \> 
‘oc \4 
Respectfully, | < 
Mrs, A.J.Sutera, [N 
Los Angeles, Cal. (2 
| : If 
> 
‘a 
| 
Lo 4 ae OUTFIT 
peel lete ready to 
Revan rial rm ng Lever Control— 
Lifetime Guaran tee « Free. «.c. 
WET TE Ene ENGINE WORKS From Pittsburgh $ 











2355 } my Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








cos] 
e Eels, Mink and Mekrete fs 
Catch Fish, te: tumen'stite 

our new, folding, Ralv nena 
STEEL WIRE AP. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Allsizes. Write 
for deseri rey price list, and booklet on best +t —— 
discove: attracting all kinds of fish. ee 

WALTON SUPPLY CO., B-28, St. 
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Makes 
the outhouse pleasant 


) = namechihage T odors and dry up out- 
house deposits with Red Devil 
Lye. Used regularly it helps keep 
such places odorless, especially in the 
summer time. Costs only a trifle, 
with benefits that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. Handy sifter 
top—no waste. 












Always demand the genuine 












































Top-Dress for Quick Results 


OP-DRESSING with a quick-acting fertilizer enables 
you to give your crop help when most needed—right 
during the growing season. Now is the time to give your 
crops a boost. 
Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is remarkably quick-acting 
Even when applied to a dry soil, it will draw enough 
moisture from the air to dissolve itself without waiting 
for arain. It enters the soil in a form which the plants 
can use at once, 
Norwegian Nitrate of Lime sweetens the soil while fer- 
tilizing the crop. There is never any residue which can 
harm the most sensitive crop. 
Limecan be kept from year to year 
Sold in strong, tight wooden 
containing 28.6 lbs. actual 


Norwegian Nitrate of 

without losing its strength. 

barrels, 220 Ibs. net weight, 
, nitrogen. 

Ask your dealer for Norwegian Nitrate of Lime. If he 

doesn’t have it, write the distributor in your territory for 

prices, complete analysis, etc. 


NORWEGIAN NITROGEN PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
17 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors: 
H. O. STARK 
Bunkie, La. 


Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas 


J.N. WATTS, Jr. & CO. 
West Blidg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida 


A. A. SMITH, Inc. 


804 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
for Ga., Ala. and S.C, 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime 
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Address Letters to ‘‘Unc le PF.” P. F.” care nied The Progressive Farmer 
Se SG 
A Few —_ Facts About Wood = if cultivated. Several go | 
i sepcigs SO white dewberries growi! Id 
1)F4 ¢ l Girls :— the woods. I ited unt ) d dug 
nih a we will give the prize them up, setting them out at hom 
letters on “The Best Book I Have PF0' mnderful berries, and I 
Read.” This week, however, I want ha\ the plants and bert 
us to learn a few more fa abo Pea 1 also the nectat a 
wood cro peach and the plut 
I wonder if you know wha ! L , a es¢ persimmon is a good frui 
sieateads anneal dene Weed abe tana I have growing in our yard two lemon 
leaf pine, hickory, white oak and ae aged —— trees. I believe in more 
ea CE ages ge Mein oi uit and less medicine. 
wenek focest. Weeds of modi CLA. F. (Age 14) 


red oak 


strength are cypress, @gsh, : 
weakest 


chestnut and sycamore. The 


woods in strength are soft pines 
spruce, yellow poplar, and cotton 
wood. And did you know that usual! tly 
the darker a wood, the stronger it 
isf 

As a rule, too, the heavier a wood 


is, the better it is for firewood. Hence 
for our fireplaces we all like hickory, 
beech, locust, and white oak best. If 
we can’t get them, then ash, elm, and 


chestnut are next best; while white 
pine, cottonwood, and white spruce 
give the sorriest results as firewood 


Contrary to what many people 
think, wood does not naturally deca; 
or rot; rot is caused by the work of 
disease germs called fungi and ba 
teria. These disease germs grow 
rapidly when the wood is exposed 


heat, moisture, and the air. If kept 
from the disease germs, wood will 
last nobody knows how long ‘or 


example, some old poles that Caesar i 
thought to have used in crossing riv 


in France 2,000 years ago have 





“ntly been exposed and found to ! 
in splendid condition. We paint o 
houses keep the wood f: 
ting. Furniture seldom ro eca 
it doesn’t get wet and the va 

> ‘ +1 ] 
pie al i 

j P 
= 4 ‘ ! 4 l f 
a t ’ 
s ind it. Soft ) . 
l > de y vood A 
will usually | ying f 
the 
t d t very slo i 
: « if well-seaso 1 nost \ 
last longer than posts set green an 
that if a post is set upside down 
will last longer than posts set w 
the large end in the ground. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if this will make 
the post last longer 
UNCLE P. F. 

P . d o ” 
rogressive and Diversifying 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y FATHER has been taking The 


« shige Farmer for a number of 








TUT 
years Whe the ig cat r 1 
with it, we aln nost h to pull stray ) 
decide who ts roing to yh ve it firsi 

I bel 1 ; in clubs I if i mber rf 
the ton »y club and also of the pig club 
[I have a pureb -d Polar China piss I 
bay ickens of my , 

1 | P 

id il 

I od re 

' } t t 
g ; i ) 
1 

0d pd ) 
ind to ca ri pie Pap Tere 
idvice to () rw f ) ) 

it | ; u lot 
\ AN GRI Y (Age (12) 
y 
I j 
/ 
y vport wo t I / 

MNT ) tf mn, ai d , no a hens, 

; y 
! / ind prq When Viviar 70S Ob 
iell-managed farm, the st ) nth 
| eehich it ts conducted will depend largely 
upon the value of expertence now being 





jained 


This Boy Grows Rare Fruits 
(Boys’ $i Prize Letter) 
tage doe _ have to go to Mexico or 


tropical country to have a lot of 
fruit All one needs to do is to plant it 
and look after it, pruning and spraying 
according to instructions in government 
bulletins sent out free. Nine times out 
of ten you will have fruit to sell 
In my part of Texas may raise 
peaches, plums, grapes, strawberries, ap- 
ples, and greatest and grandest of all, 
the Satsuma orange and Magnolia fig. 
Blackberries and dewberries do well, and 


one 


j in most places grow wild, but do better 





of us can’t have 
interesting kinds of fruit 


Editor's 
unusual and 


like the white dewberries, Satsuma or- 
anges, and nectarines described in th 
letter, but nearly all of us ought to try 


to have more fruit raised on our home 
farms—and ought to eat more, too. 
“More fruit and less medicine,” would 
be a mighty good motto for every one of 
our boys and girls. 


The Close of School 


AM a little girl six years old and am 

in the second grade. 

At the close of school our teacher gave 
us an egg hunt. Our mothers were in- 
vited to come and bring cakes. The egg; 
were hidden in the woods near the school- 
house Nahar 1 they were found they we 
put on % table under a large tree hes re 
they were served. Then we played drop- 

t 


ping the handkerchief and other games 


ALICE MAE LAMBERT 
Fedit A ? —Fsn’t this a good letter 
fora six-year-old to write all by herself? 
14! h eal 4 Yi } . 7 fr 
t 7 f 7 just as 00 r 
p > ha r tting as ; Jos 
i f seves } { 
; F 


S i } ) i 
ae 1 hit 
PD 1 l } i [ 1 4 
f ind p t in a box o 
Io il days I fed it that Ly 
if i could raise uf ind ¢ 
from a saucer. Within a week it co 


nove its hind legs a little, and aft 
while became as straight and strone 


any pig and had to be placed ina pen. | 


the fall Isold it for the tidy sum of 
which I think a nice price for a pig 
in hs 
Editor’s Note.—There are few plea 
anter memories a farm boy or qirl 


ved and cared 
rw phaned 
~)e 4.3 lar ty 


have than that of having saz 
Jor sonte little crippled Or 
mal, wh I pi 7 2 ulf, chi 
dog, or sah r pi >t 


Our Quiz Corner 


I. New Questions and Conundrun 
' 
LATHER ) thworms keep th 
VV selves du ' law? 
A 4 i doy 
: t s turn a 


If. Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 


“EKarthworms do not have tect 
1 laws: therefore, how do they dig 
into the ground?” They digest the 


soil by swallowing th 


The soil passes through the 


is they go 
body ol 


e dirt 


the worm an . then it is pushed to the 
top of the ground. It is estimated that 
about ten lana of soil per acre passes 


through the bodies of these worms 
each year 

2 “How are earthworms beneficial 
to the soil and plants?” By opening 
it up so that w can enter, by 


enabling plant roots to grow deeper, 


ater 


and by bringing to the surface soil 
from which the various plant foods 
have not been taken. 


3. “What cord is that which is full 


of. knots which no one can untie and 
which no one can tie? A cord ot 
wood 


4. “When is a doctor most annoy~ 
ed?” When he is out of patients. 
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-anthracnose and controlling that dis- 





dy, June 17, 1922 


Avoid Payta: Freight on Rotten 


ifclons 
ePawO bad watermelon diseases threat- 
j en to make the farmer pay the 
ircight. These are anthracnose and | 


stem-end rot. 
Anthracnosé affects the leaves, vines, 


become spotted and 
dry up. Small wa- 
ter-soaked spots, 
hundreds of them, 
appear on the melon. 
At first they are 
shallow, but decay 
goon reaches .the 
; meat. Sometimes 
Z melons may seem 
MR. LASSEITER erfectly clean when 
loaded on cars and 
yet show a multitude of spots before 
reaching market. 





The only control is by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. Begin spraying as 
soon as evidence of the disease begin 
to show on the leaves. Spray again in 
five or ten days, depending upon the 
rainfall. In seasons of frequent rain, 
spraying must be repeated oftener. 
For large fields, power spraying equip- 
ment is necessary. Prepare the Bor- 
deaux mixture as you would for spray- 
ing fruit trees. 

Market Value of Melons Lowered 

TEM-END rot, the other disease 

that causes the melons to be refus- 
ed at the markets, and causes the 
farmer to have to pay the freight, is a 
rot that gets in through the stems. The 
organism that causes this trouble is a 
native of unclean fields. When the 
melon is cut from the vine the stem- 
end rot organism is more than likely to 
fall into the little drop of sap that ap- 
pears. And that is the ideal place for 
it to grow. There it makes its home 
and begins to grow a tremendous big 
family. The family increases so rapidly 
that the disease soon spreads into the 
melon itself. Therefore many melons, 
apparently perfectl; sound when load- 
ed on the car may reach the market 
in very bad condition. 

But there is an easy way to over- 
come this. Cleaning up the fields after 
this year’s crop is removed will help 
reduce the damage next year. By 
cleaning up, we mean plowing under 
all vines, weeds, and grass as soon as 
the melon crop is harvested. 

To reduce the damage on this year’s 
crop, all cull melons should be gath- 
ered once a week, hauled out of the 
fields and destroyed. The spraying for 


ease will help keep down stem-end 
trouble. 


Treat All Melons at Time of Shipment 


But regardless of what is done to- 
wards control in the field, the stems 
of all melons should be treated at the 
car at time of shipment. Bordeaux 
paste (don’t confuse this with the Bor- 
deaux mixture to be used in spraying 
for anthracnose) is the preventive. 
Ready-made paste can be bought on 
the market. Or if desired, shippers 
may make their own paste out of blue- 
stone, starch, and water. The formula 
can be had from any county agent or 
experienced melon shipper. 


Applying the Treatment 


ps APPLYING this preventive treat- 

ment, observe the following rules: 
When picking melons in the field, cut 
with the longest stems possible. As 
they are packed in the car, have the 
stems turned outward. Have a boy at 
hand whose job it is to cut off a part of 
the stem and dab a generous portion 
of the Bordeaux paste on the freshly 
cut surface. Don’t try to do this in the 


held. The car is the place for this 
work. The paste is not a cure for the 
(iscase. It is a preventive. When you 
cut off a part of the stem at the car 
J separate the family ot rot organ- 
ists trom the melon. In the short time 
bi tween field and car-door the family 


1ot have had time to grow very 
i "herefore, you can remove it and 
treat the fresh cut surface to prevent 
ther family getting started there. 
<perienced melon growers take ev- 
practical precaution against these 
two formidable melon diseases, an- 
thracnose and stem-end rot. 


W. C. LASSETTER. 


"GOOD fences make good neighbors.”—Rob- 
bert Frost. 


ye 


and fruit. The leaves | 
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Lack of College Training a Tremendous 
Handicap. 


By RICHARD H, EDMONDS, Editor Manufacturers Record 


To Southern Farm Boys, to Whom I Have Been Asked to Send a 
Message in Regard to the Value of College Life: — 


IE message is from one who, denied the privilege of college life, has never ceased 

to regret that deprivation. In the days when after the Civil War educational facili- 
ties were limited, and the ability to enter college was still more limited in the case of 
most Southern boys and girls, I did not have the opportunity of college life. 1 am, 
therefore, better prepared to stress the importance of college work than those who, 
having been to college, have not known the handicap under which those of us labor who 
never entered eollege, 

The lack of a college training will go with you through life. It will be too late to 
take up college work when you have grown a little older, and your regret then for 
the balance of your life will be that you filed to utilize the opportunity to broaden 
your culture, to strengthen the development of your brain power, to become ac- 
quainted with science and art and with much that makes for the highest development 
of the mental and moral nature. 


Upon the boys and girls of the present day will rest the responsibility of shaping 
the destiny of the South in the coming years; and the destiny of the South will largely 
fix oe destiny of America; and the destiny of America will fix the destiny of the 
wor 


This Southern land of ours, blessed beyond any other equal area on the earth in 
natural resources, is certain to become one of the greatest centers of wealth creation 
in all the world. The marvelous material development of New England will be far 
surpassed by the material development of the South. The leaders in that development 
will of necessity be college bred men and women. They will have the power to sha 
the thought and culture and the material development of that section. Or, if they fail, 
men and women from other sections will come into the South and utilize these God- 
given advantages, and the Southern boy and the Southern girl will to a certain extent 
become the “hewers of wood and the drawers of water” for those who having prepared 
themselves by education will become the leaders in the South’s mighty affairs in the 
coming years. 

I am not unmindful, of the fact that many men without college education have 
achieved large things in material development, and sometimes in other lines of work; 
but these men could have accomplished far more if they had had the benefit of college 
education, They have been handicapped. They have had to carry a load little appre- 
ciated by men who have had college training. 

In the overwhelming poverty of the South in the days following the Civil War, and 
for many years thereafter, the opportunity for college education was necessarily limi- 
ted; but in the advance that is now going on in the South, and the marvelous achieve- 
ments which are being made, there is a broader field and a greater opportunity for 
the Southern boy and the Southern girl to seek a college education than at any time 
since the Civil War. 

Whether you expect to continue in farm life, of whether you expect to turn your 
attention to industrial pursuits or to professions, your opportunity for success is 
vastly increased by college education. Without that you will be hampered even as a 
farmer, for the scientific knowledge gained as to farming in the right kind of college 
work gives a power for success which can never be attained by the uneducated man. 
Farming is a science—a science of the highest character. It is a manufacturing busi- 
ness. It is a chemical factory. It is an ennobling profession. 

With the land as the factory, the farmer must know how to mix his ingredients 
chemically. He must anderstand the chemistry of the soil, the chemistry of the fer- 
tilizer. He must understand how to take these raw materials and put them into the 
factory of the farm and turn out the finished product. Chemistry, and a knowledge of 
soils and of the science of breeding livestock are just as essential to the farmer, as a 
scientific knowledge in chemistry is to the men who manage great iron and steel 
works, or cotton mills and dye factories. 

Do not for one moment think that the farmer can attain his highest results without 
college training. Every year larger opportunities for success, larger responsibilities 
for assuming the burdens of the development of civilization or the advancement of 
education, are coming to the young men and the young women of the South. Upon 
them rests a responsibility immeasurably great 

As I have stated, by reason of the boundless resources of the South, this section will 
help to shape the material and political and religious destiny of America; and as goes 
America, so goes the world. Hence to the boy and girl on the farm in the South— 
and as I speak as a-farmer boy who from the time he was ten years old until I left 
the farm four years later, was engaged in all the activities of farm work, from plow 
ing and planting and hoeing and milking and feeding—I would say utilize every possi- 
ble opportunity to secure a college education, The lack of that kind of education is a 
tremendous handicap. Very truly yours, 

RICHARD H. EDMONDS. 

Baltimore, Md., May 31, 1922. 





RICHARD H. EDMONDS 


The South perhaps has no great- 
er exponent than the man you see 
pictured above. As Editor of The 
Manufacturers Record, he is con- 
tinually pointing the way to great- 
er prosperity and happiness for the 
people of his native section, and 
therefore for the people of Ameri- 
ca as a whole. 





Write any oy all of the Colleges listed 


below for Catalogs and full informa- 


tion about rates and courses of study. 











VIRGINIA: 
University of Virginia, University. 
Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: the best training 
Davidson College, Davidson. for your boy or 
Guilford College, Guilford College. - ae 
Lenoir College, Hickory. ol rite for Cato- 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. informe gourself as 
North Carolina College for Women, | #2 *e advantages 

Greensboro. 


. 

You can’t begin 
too soon to try to 
find out which in- 
Stitution, all things 
considered, offers 


of each institution. 











North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, College Station, 


Raleigh. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 
Furman University, Greenville. 











MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 











STUART MCGUIRE, M.D., LLD.. Pres. 


Medicine Dentistry 


To introd price-smash- 
tn. prt ay FP pk toes price fist, we 


BARGAINS! 


© offerthe tollowing two typical - 

Pharmacy Nursing Syne ereveues ent cost aiies 
CO-EDUCATIONAL many astonishing bargains offered. 

eee FOR NEW DENIM 

Founded 1 and consolidated with University 74c U. S.A. TROUSERS 


College of Mbdicine 1913. Completely equip- 
ped laboratories under ful time instructors. 
Unusual clinieal facilities offered in three hos- : 1 
pitals owned by the College, also in other in- Double stitched throughout, extra 
stitutions full cut. Belt loops, 6 big pockets, 

- patented metal buttons. Adjustable 

84th Session Begins September 13th. ack strap. Reinforced at all points 
for wear. Sizes medium, large and 
extra large. Give size and add 25¢ : 
to price for mailing. 275 ~ 


S4c FoR NEWwus.2. 


KHAKI SHIRT 
fade of fine khaki.cambray,; 
I b full 


A really splendid work garment. 
Made of extra heavy denim 





For Catalog, address 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1102 East Clay Street, RICHMOND, VA. 














N 
with collar attached, Cut 
andw loublestitched through- 














Soy Beans Wanted 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS OIL MFG. Co. 








» buttons, two pocketg, 
es 918. Give size and add 
léc to price for mailing 
Order BOTH trousers and shir 
for $1.50, plus 35c for mailing. ba 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
eitn Send your order 
' immediately! 
ATLANTA ARMY STORES, INC. 
506 Koplin Bidg. Atianta, Ga. 












CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 








This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your water supply problem and to select 
the nght kind of pump. 
KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 
Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 


Give lasting satisfactory 
H 






































R service. A child can operate 5 
form them and when repairs are qj 
ty necessary you can do the {j a7 
« i f 6 
work yoursell ful AA 
Nearly \y PAT 
“EN ful pump building 1s your JEAN 
J. WEN srantee that we will supply * ie anh) 
9 | y with the best f iz ii] 
S If your dealer cant supply H ly 
j | you, write us direct f 13 
” Fy —42 
Kanawha Pump Works 1m 
9 W. Pratt Street Baltimore, Md. U.S. A. ian 
Our advertisers are guaranteed. 




















If you are thinking about doing 
some advertising, write for our 
rates. 


for quality. 








DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
They cost no more, often less, than 

the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 














ert, Cards 
7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 















\Iways address THE PROGRES: SIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. o. 


applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 
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Re gistere a Berk shire 
$ \ 





pectional Bank, Lcd: 











"BUROC- -JERSEYS: 


Popular Durocs—Cheap. 











Registered d- Duroe verte 





registered in buyer’ 3 name. 








its, $l: . oats—Cher ry 
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i red in your 
Hereford bull calves. 
Virginia. 








POLAND-CHINAS __ 
Aro ere hb —e Big Type 
I 




















Poland. ( mines - 10- weeks - = 
0 n 


ha Tack asin. Paul No 
> 








One Registered Holstein Bull—2 years old, 
c 








One Registered Jersey Bi 
First check for $60 gets him. 
N.C 





For Sale—A Limited Number of 
Bull Calves—Line bred Nobles, from fe of “Merit 








Red Ot Bull Calves—$50 up. 





























~ Two OR MORE BREEDS — 


—Hols teins ar ang Ry sistered A 
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ys Dog You'll Ba Proud to Own! 
one Collie will be _orname l 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 











Persistent Advertising Bring setter Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer 
LEGHORNS 
on S ¢ Brown ¥ thorn Yearling He for Sale 
$1.2 t »» S White Leghorns, $1.50 eacl 
r 4 ry Pesan Morganton. N. ¢ 





ghorn Pullets (D. W. Young’s Strain) 


2.500 White I 
-Feb. hatch 


—From heavy laying exhibition stock 











Jar hatch began laying 4 months id. Price 
$2.50 each ( ‘rels se ed to win and build up 
your tlock, $5, $7.50 and $10 each, Satisfaction quar 
anteed. Colyin’s Leghorw Farm, Lincoin, Alabama 

Ss. ¢ White Leghorns (Young Strain)—-Strong, 
vigorous, healthy baby chicks m select breeders, ex- 





pertly mated: prepaid by parcel post, 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed; $12 per 100 or 14 cents each 
Thousands ready for shipment every week: prompt ship 


ment; request Catalog North Carolina’s lirgest 7 
ducer of White Lah xu Baby Chicks. Eleventh seas 
Cy ler City i. © 









ORPINGTONS 





Blue Ribbon Buff Orpingtons—Yearling hens, $2 
males, $3 Mrs. G. E. Whitley, Stantonsburg, N. ¢ 





Purebres LS. €. Cook’s Strain Buff Orpington Hatel 
ings 15 for $1.25, postpaid, Piedmont Poultry 
Yara edmoor, N. ¢ 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


tarred he ga we Rock Eggs—15 tor § $1, postpaid. 
Stewart, Burlington, N. C., Route 5 

















Thompson's Dark Imperial Ring zlet Barred i Roc ks “Di- 
rect —Cockerels, cs, $3 to $10: pullets, $3; hens, 
$2.75; 15 eggs postpaid. Mrs. Dora Minton, 
Jor esville, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Yor Sale—S. C. Rhode Island Red Hens. Sallie 
i ! Statesville, N c., Route 3 


~ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Keds, White 
Wyaudottes, Buff Orpingtons, Anconas find White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up Send for catalog. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois 


SEEDS AND PLANT 


RRR eee ~ 

If you have a surplus of any kind of farm produc ts, 
why let it go to waste? Put a small ad in The Pro 
gressive Farmer and disp se Of it at a profit. 


BEANS 
For Sale—New Crop Soy Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
J. M. Hail, Middietown, N. C 
Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
Andrews thiwe. Co fethel, N. ¢ 


























Manamoth Yellow Soy Beans for Secd—$1.45 bushel. 











Geo. C. Austin, South Cre ‘ 

New Crop Mammoth Soy Bea £1.50 per bushel; 
for seed. J. M. Hall, Middle N. 
ry the Eyebrow—An Earlier Soy Bean than you have 
seen; ide th., delivered Oscar Johnson, Siler City, 

‘ Route 4 

For Sale Recleaned Mammoth Yellow. Soy Beans 
for Seed —$1.80 per bushel, F. O. B, New Bern. J. H. 
Parker & Co., New Bert N.C 





ly for 


“Mammoth Yellow Soia i ns Grown espe 
$1.45 per 


“1, 1921 e vel We t 


Nt Dp 
bushel Ww.s iudley hans “Dandit x, N. « 





Mi momoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.60 per bushel; 20 
hels, $30. Tested over 95 per cent germination by 
‘arly Pelacks and Browns, $1.85; 20 bushels, 
ish Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va 





i Virgiita and ones tray Yellow Soy 
All ading v arieties Peas—All grown for seed 
and H umipshire sows in farrow: ser- 
Everythit i cheap. J. E, Coulter, 






Regis : 
vice boars and pigs 
be onnelly Spru ms 









FF or Si: ‘ale Early ~ Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.75 per 
bu 4 Rg as, $2 per bu.; mixed hay peas, Whips and 
$1.90 per bu.; Straight Whips $2 per bu: 

1 Brabham $2.50 per White 











t 
New 2-bushel bags, 1921 

















, $2.5 “r bu. stock. 
M. Franklin, Tennille, Ca 
sears - Mammoth Yellow Brown, 
bushel, 60¢ peck; Tarheel bushel, 








2 peck; Haberlandt, early, $3 taleak $1 pe 
ck Eyebrow, extremely early, $1.50 bushel, $1.25 
Have beans to fill all orders Positively no 
“ . D. shipments Pinner & Co., Soy Bean Seed 
Specialists, Suffolk, Va 








THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMS FOR SALE OR REN 
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“NORTH CAROLINA 





























































































OTHER STATES 
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es ~ S005 AND COLLEGES _ 


















ewe OR POSITION WANTED 


RAAB AAR een 





























| “MACHINERY 




















__MISCELLANEOUS _ 




















Plants—Government 





; mailed or expressed 














CAB teh ah 


Collard and Torato Plants—500, ; 1,000, 
raid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro,N. 






















“ad ¢ abbage E Ss and 


uich and Drumh F 
per 1,000, delivered. 


Collard Plants—$1 











t Ca, Varina, b 
Col ds and **Thoroughbreds’ 


1,000, $1.75 


heading, best em 
Drake Plant 


Everything postpaid; 
Co., 110 W 28th St.. 





Quantity Cabbage and ¢ ollard “Plants 
ietic 250 postpaid, ¢; 500 p Toe, , 
press, SL 1,000 Guarantee to sh p god plants Set 

I > R. O. Parks, [ ‘tah, N. C. 


Dutch and Drumhead C abbage Plants—For or fall 























la 
headit Aiso collard Mailed postpaid, 250 ct 
500. Toe: 1,000, $1.50 Expressed, not prepaid, $1 
1,000 Ready now and all stmmer, Walter Parks, 
Pisgah. N. € 
Cabt i ¢ lard Pla For fall hea zr 500 
$1; 1,000 Stpaid sured Late t i plants 
sale Tra la i mator $1 ” Quick 
hipime perienced pla iocto Medlin Plant 
Farm, Fort Mill! ( 
Early, Med d Collard Plant 
For summet 00, S50e; 500, 
The; 1,000, $1 ESSE 10,000 
: eed f water 
Othe Cabbage 
il { srimmer 
' Plant oo, $1 
1,000, $2. 4 iek shiy 
lant Riversi Maxton, N 





tloh guara 








CANE AND SORGHUM _ 


Cane Seed—Early Amber, Ea ly Orange— ne bu., 
lots of 3 bushels. and over. W. D. Bird, See ~dsman, 
Spartanburg, 5. ‘ 











CLOVER 
Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$l1 per bushel, F. O. B. 
Marion. Field run. Mrs. Carrie B. Hogue, Marion, 
Alabama 








Purebred Scotch C pone Pups—From fine stock. 
ae with white markings a8. 


Ready or celine 





CORN 
Genuine Mexican June Seed Corn—Best for_ late 
planting. Zushel, $2.50; peck, 750; gallon, 40c. Hud- 
mon Seed Co., Nashville, ‘Tenn. 











Genuine fmpre a Naney d Porto Rico Potato 





KODAK FINISHING 





























_ SUDAN on 









































MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS| 


























Bass Pecan Company, 














Natural Leaf TX »bacco—C chewing 





pay when received 


1 64- 
ty CO, Box 108, Cleveland, Teua, Union, "Paducah, Ky. 











Saturday, June 17; 4922 
KITSELMAN FENCE 


r * **§ saved 20 centsa rod’”’ 
yee Bac to bee | writes Martin Wagner, 


} St. Anthony, Ind. Think 
Ca 













of it! YOU, too, CAN 
SAVE. Write today for 
our big 100-page Catalog 
showing Lowest Prices | 
on Farm, Poultry. Lawp 
ence, Posts, Gates. It’s Free, 

KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


{ PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


eee 

















BABY CHICKS — § SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurpass sed Special Price 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30: $15 
ver 100. Safe delivery sul aranteed by parcel post 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 














__.MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS __ 


BABY CHICKS jj 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar- 


. . 
gain Prices 
JUNE, cue Apeves 
DELIVERY 
TOM annem ENG. WHITE LEGHORNS, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 
Full-blooded, Free Range 

Stock 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
The Best That Money Can Buy 
Send tor FREE Bargain List Today. 
Soreaee POULTRY FARMS, 
Box P. Zeeland, Mich. 


_PULLETS 


te 12 weeks old jred from heavy laying strains in 


WHITE LEGHORNS AND ANCONAS 








Strong, Vigorous, 











Price in lots of 25 or moro F $1.00 each 
Yearling he ns, same varieties and quality 

25 ae $1.50 each 
Select, inte ic weker ls to go witt 1, $1.25 each 





Order Quickly From Thi 
Reference: Commercial Bank 


ZEELAND PULLET FARMS, ZEELAND, MICH. 


CHICKS— 8 CENTS —CHICKS 


Selected High- orade, Soiche from Heavy Laying Stock. 





ER PRICES 
S. C. White, ... wo a and y eae —— s, 50 
chieks, $5; 100, $9.50; 500, 1 in Ancona $5.75; 


ae and W hite. Re ks s, R. C. 
0, $57.50 White Wyan- 
0, $67.50. White Minor 

BD; , 218 Brotler chicks, 50, 
500, $40 Postpaid safely to you 
95 by r cent live arrival guaranteed 


100, $11: 500, $59.50. Bax 
Reds 50 5 OF »: 






0; > 
p to 1,200 miles. 
Bank reference. Order ght from this ad. 
20th Century Hatchery, tax 16, "New Washington, Ohio. 














OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAB BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery 
We have hundreds of satisfied customere tn every 
Southern state Write for Free Catalog, full ot 
useful infec en aLion 


RNWOOD POULTRY vane 
Dept. F-23, 


LOOK 

















Postago PAID. 
Ht OUR LOW ahs | live arrival guaranteed. 





95 per cent 
PRICES. Juno Chicks 

‘ ‘ MONTH’S FEED FREB 
for December _layors with each order. A hateh 
every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambler, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR LATE JUNE 
Ore ter now for quick shipment. 10,000 each Wednesday. 
ven leading varieties of full-blooded stock One 
grade only—the ‘best. Brown and White Leghorns, 25 
chicks, $3.25; 50, £6.50; 100, $10; 500, $50. Barred 
and White Rocks, Reds, 25, $4.50; 50, $8; 100, $14, 
Mixed for fryers, 50, $5; 100, $10.. Live delivery guar- 
nteed by prepaid parcel post. 
Choice Pullets and Hens for Sale. Circular. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Baby Chicks —-BEST—-Baby Chicks 


SUMMER SALE — REDUCED PRICES 

















qi5) 539 





The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Timely Poultry Notes 


HIS is the season of heavy egg pro- 

duction and also of low-priced eggs. 
By late fall, conditions will be re- 
versed—few eggs, high prices. It is 
easy to take ad- 
vantage of both 
conditions. Get a 
supply of silicate of 
soda — waterglass 
—and using thor- 
oughly clean stone- 
ware crocks, make 
a solution, 1 quart 
waterglass to 
quarts of water, 
well boiled, then 
cooled, and in it pack every surplus 
egg, as soon after it is laid as possible, 
small end down, always keeping two 
inches of solution above the top layer 
of eggs. These must be clean, and are 
best if infertile. For all culinary pur- 
poses these eggs will be good until late 
next winter, and can replace for home 
use the new laid fall eggs which can 
be sold at top prices. 

x * 





MR ROTHPLETZ 


As soon as the hatching season is 
over separate males and females. So 
far as eggs go, the hens will lay as well 
without the presence of the males in 
the poultry yard. Put the cockerels 
and cocks intended for next season’s 
breeding in runs well apart from laying 
houses. All other males should be 
eaten or sold after a little fattening up. 

* * * 

It is very important that all young 
fowls be supplied with ample shade, 
shelter from storm, and a liberal water 
supply during the hot months. Put 
water vessels on little platforms under 
shelter. It will aid in keeping it cool 
and poultry will enjoy getting it, shel- 
tered from the hot sun. Feed vessels 
also should have place under the shel- 
ters. 

7 + * 

Lookout for dead birds, rats, or other 
putrefying flesh. Neglect of this sim- 
ple precaution is the cause of limber- 
neck—ptomaine poisoning. All such 
matter should be either burned or bur- 
ied deep, and in the latter case, caustic 
lime should be applied also. 

* * * 

A large proportion of this season’s 
early hatches should now be developed 
enough to distinguish the cockerels. The 
proportion needed for breeders is very 
small, and after carefully selecting the 
most vigorous and best developed, 
those showing quality—the rest should 
early be caponized. It means, after a 
few months’ additional growth, obtain- 
ing for 8 to 12 pounds or more of 
choice capons, the highest prices at- 
tainable by table poultry, instead of 
selling 1% to 2 pounds of ill developed 
cockerels at a low price. Look up our 
articles on caponizing and get started 
on an especially profitable phase of 
poultry breeding. 

: & 2 


Green, succulent growing feeds are 
as necessary for young as well as ma- 
tured fowls as are the grain and mash 
feeds, and a liberal supply will cut 
down materially the bill for grain. It 
is too late for rape, but, with a fair 
supply of moisture, it is always time 
for oats. If you can’t grow them in 
the runs use an oat sprouter. 
xk * * 








Complete Dispersal | 
at Auction Sale . 


SATURDAY, P. M., JUNE 24th, 


MY ENTIRE LOT OF 


Three and Five-Gaited Saddle 


Horses, Colts and Brood Mares 


The following well known and prominent Kentucky Saddle 
Horse Sires represented in this sale: REX PEAVINE BOHE- 
MIAN KING, KENTUCKY’S CHOICE, REX MONROE, and 
EMERALD RAY. 





A number of REX PEAVINE Brood Mares to be sold. 


Sale to Be Held on My Farm at Midlothian, Illinois, 
Twenty Miles Southwest of Chicago. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ERNEST V. MALTBY, 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















—— 
f GREAT SALE OF THE SOUTH 





Hot weather, mites and lice run to- 
gether, and the poultrymay has a fignt 
on his hands. Regular and thorough 
spraying with cresol, zenoleum, carbo- 





Full directions care of lato chicks with each order, 
2 urebred— Loganized ° 
Leghorns ‘ ; : 100 
Roeks, Heds ‘Ancons is Wyando ttes caw “ae 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas 1h 


500 or moro, 1 per cent 100 les9. é 
Postpaid — Guaranteed 
frcenisiecca HATCHERY, MAGNOLIA, ILL. 


Leghorn less than 100 12a 
RIST L.. - h ace or more, 196 each 
» less than 100, 13¢ 
eae “_ — or more, 12¢ each 
P. Rocks, less — OD ldo 
eet 190 or im 


Bristol Chick Hate hey, Bristol, Va. 
J CHICKS SUPERIOR DUCKLINGS 
Wyandottes, Reds, Ro and Leghorns 
—Pekin, Rouen ~~ Yadian Runner 
Catalog Free. 
aisha Poultry Farm, Rt. 3 P, 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


£4,000 P URE BRED BRE EDERS, 12 varicties. 
Be Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
Ci ‘ delivery. 


” er 











NICKS 
Dus KLINGS 


Phoenixvillo, Pa. 





Siram 


iy! 
lowF Prewar prices, Free live 





Misso uri at Acad ‘Foran, Columbia, Missouri. 


produce 


lineum—any of the coal-tar dips—pure 
kerosene, or a hot whitewash well} 
sprayed on every inch of woodwork | 
should control mites, and fluoride of | 
sodium, by the dipping method for all } 
but small chicks, will control lice. But 
don’t imagine just one application of 
these remedies will render the flock 
immune. The mites and lice may be 
killed by one treatment, but the eggs 
may be left and hatch a new stock, 
So be wise, renew treatment in five to | 
10 days, and after that as often as} 
there is the slightest indication of a} 
new invasion, which pigeons or wild 
birds may easily bring in 


T ISN’T so much the number of trees in the 
orchard that counts. It’s what those trees 





Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Consignment Sale 
Richmond, Va., Thursday, June 22nd, 1922 


Smyth Brothers’ Sales Pavilion, West Broad Street 
70 HEAD— 40 COWS—10 BULLS—20 HEIFERS —70 HEAD 
Purebred Holstein Cattle with Registered Papers to You 


All animals selected from herds under Government super- 
vision. Sale will consist of Seventy Head. 
COWS— Milking, Fresh and Springers. A great many with butter-fat records. 
HEIFERS—Also a fancy lot of Heifers, bred and not bred, from dams of 
records. 
BULLS—Few bulls ready for service. 
Young Bulls with good backing. 
WAIT FOR THIS SALE if you are going to be 
animals at prices to suit the buyers. 
SALE COMMENCING AT 10:30 A.M.—RAIN OR SHINE 
CONFEDERATE REUNION WEEK—SPECIAL RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 
GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioncer. S. T. WOOD, Podigree Man. 
Write 


Sixty-day retest. 


Also some exceptionally well bred 


in the market for good 


Any Information or Catalog 


Wallace C. Saunders, Sales Mgr., 330 W. Leigh St., Richmond, Va. 








| 








FOUR 


YEARS THE BEST 
MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


The International Livestock Show Is 

the Test of Hog Producing Power, 
HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Championship 
in this test four years in succession—1918, 1919, 1920 
1921—in the hands of average farmers No experts 
needed to make HAMPSHIRES win 


HAMPSHIRES are the greatest of al) forage hoge— 
making the highest priced pork out of the cheapest 
feeds on the farm. Active, vigorous and healthy, 
raise exceptionally large litters. At the International, 
they have shown, almost without exception, the heaviest 
spring pigs of any breed, carrying always the heavy, 
ee ig 5s ‘inte : high-killing lean meat type. 

a nas tistalaaatall eigen FOR FREE HAMPSHIRE INFORMATION and for 
names of breeders in your neighborhood, addross 


DEPARTMENT B 











American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, E. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Us. | 
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How Simple to Install 
the Marvelous Colt “Gas Well’! 


ERE is a cross-section of a farm house show- 
ing how the pipes carrying that wonderful 
carbide gas are run to every room from the COLT 


Lighting and Cooking plant. 


Even though no provision was made for piping 
when the house was built it is a simple matter to 


pipe it now for Carbide Gas. 


A good mechanic can set the COLT generator, 
pipe the average house and attach the handsome 
polished brass fixtures in about three or four days. 


—without cluttering, upsetting and disturbing 


the whole house. 
He works quietly from room to room. 


Pipes are usually run between the partitions and un- 


der the floor—always concealed except 
in some cases where possibly in arocom or 
two building construction prevents the 
running of pipe between a partition. 


For illuminating the barn and outbuild- 
ings a shallow trench is dug from genera- 
tor to barn, pipe laid and covered. After 
that, you can have the most brilliant, 
softest, whitest and most-spreading 


light ever discovered in your home. The clearest 
light to read by—the very easiest on the 
eyesight of the whole family. 


And instantaneous flame for cooking at the touch 


of a finger. Even, sustained heat for a gas iron. 
With a water heater, piping hot water for wash- 


ing, shaving and bathing. 


And no more lamp-cleaning, filling, trimming or 
carrying—no insufferably hot coal or wood range 
in the kitchen during the summer months. 


And you’ll have a cooking and lighting system 


that is unequalled for simplicity, economy and 
little attention. The gas is made automatically 





PAY IN 
A YEAR 
NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 











by the generator. No expensive parts needing 


continual replacement—a lifelong in- 
vestment, 


Interesting? You should hear what 
341,000 farmers say about Carbide 
lighting. Space won’t permit us to tell 
you the wonderfully fascinating story 
of carbide lighting and the COLT—so 
just drop us a postcard and get the full 
story. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


OLT_ 


a 
"RAS Kaa 7? 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 











SINS * 
73% ’ Stat \ 








settle fer it 





ESTABLISHED 


1891 














Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS Ak 16 


Steady Work ? WMG Erk 







; ° 
No Layofis @ Franklin Institute, 
Paid Vacations / >)) Sores 
é s Examination 
Common education sufficient. FP pea dec Me i tl 
Send Coupon today—SURE # Name 








Fe . 
Season’s Bargain Ws = 
Chrome Tan Leather Blucher Work (278) 
Shoe. Box toe. Triple stitched, 
half sole, Sizes 6 to 12, 


Kaki Pants. Double stitched 
Extra s we x. 5 px ocket ts. Sizes 31 


Mhakct Shirt. Double stitched 
Front pocket. Faced sleeves. Sizes 14% to17. 2shirts 


PEOPLES MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. Mi4 
Roosevelt Road and Blue Island Avenue, Chicago 











| 
$1.78. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman. State size | 53 


























WANter 


U.S. RAILWAY 


Wate) So 


Dept. F 246, Rochester 


Big drop in fence prices- 
freight prepaid. 
for new pige at t pr 






of tame ous Br 

Double Galvanized fence 

roofing and pai gg 
gates, steel post 


oy THE BROWN FEWCE & WIRE CO. 


Dept. A876 Cieveiand, Onio 






Write 






— 30 b vargains in 
























sell our tires under a 








—Chicage San Franctsce 








ready } 

‘ish Bite 
¥ ta eee gait ev 
pulling thera out a1: cos Free 

















AUTO OWNERS WANT 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Procesa 
| that eliminates Blow- one nena 
ise—Rim-Cut and enab 


‘ f rT] 

10,005 Mile Guarantee 

| We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 

d ; at our astonishingly 

ll motor car owners. 





introaquct ry otter to owne! f 

% — Hydro-United Tire Co. 
te Deat.t2 itsiowa, 

like h ung ry wolve 


mi: vi c Y ish Lure. 


our new fish and animal traps. Write 


J.F. GREGORY: Dept. 3, Lebanon, ‘Mo. 








THE SNORER’S RETORT 


Doctor Sr : nt ring His wife 
woke him t ther night i remarked 
plainingly: ‘“‘Jo! f you just try to keep 
your mouth shut. you tld smal less 
noise.” 

*So'd vou’ growled the doctor, as he rolled 
over and went to sleep agair —Judg: 

CONVERSATION SUPERFLUOUS 

“Can your little baby br rt r talk yet?” a 
kindly neighbor inquired of a small! lad 

“No, he can't talk, and there ain't no rea 
son why he should talk,’ was the disgusted 
reply. “What does he care to talk for when 
all he has to do yell a le to get every- 
thing in the house that’s worth having?’ 

BUCOLIC WIT 
Si Mullins is a quaint old character living 
New England town, whose make-up, 
some one said, “is two-thirds curiosity and 
one rd wit 

On one oceasion Si met ar bor proudly 

splaying a valuable horse 

“That's a fine animal you have there,” said 

“How much did you give for him ’ 
“IT gave my note,” said the friend, curtly 


“Well, you got him cheap,” said Si— 


Harper's — 


NO LIMITATIONS 


The wealthy city man had taken a fancy to 
Visit his village hirthplace 

“Ah me, there is the little red schoolhouse, 
and yonder is the old church. How well TI re- 
member them! But the dear, old familiar 
faces are gone; not one remains to recall 
those hanpy—” 

The oldest inhabitant approached with the 
remark: ‘“‘Ye're Bill Judd, ain't ye? I knew 
» the Arinute I set eyes onto ye. I trusted 
yer father for a codfs sh * 1883, and if ye’ve 
got the money handy, I’d be obliged if ye’d 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN 


Jones met his friend Stimson i the street 
other nigl 
“Halloa, old fellow!” he exclaimed, “how 
are you geting on?” 
“Pretty well, thank you,” a ‘red Stim- 
“but,” he continued, “I’ve something to 
ay to you—you'll have to keep your eyes 
open next week.” 
“How is that?’ queried Jo 
“Because you won't be able to see if you 
n't,” and hefore Jor could kick him he 
was out of sight.—Houston Post 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


> By Jd.PAlley - 











SOMEBODY AX DE Boss 
EF AHS A LEF-HANDED 
NiIGGUH, BUT HE SAY 
HE AIN’ NEVUK SEED 
ME WORK ‘NOUGH T' 


FIN' ouT Bout DAT J 
—__-—— 
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